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WONDERFUL JOURNEY 


Across Europe at 300 m.p.h. in the 
world’s first turbo-prop airliner 

Almost every other day we read of wonderful' new speed 
records set up by flying men in jet-propelled aircraft; so 
often do we read of man’s conquest of space, in fact, that 
we almost cease to be amazed. 


In this air age, it would appear, anything is possible, and 
journeys at such speeds have to be experienced to be fully 
appreciated. But the passenger who embarks on his first 
flight across a continent soon finds his sense of wonder 
returning. That, at any rate, was the reaction of the Editor 
of the C N, who here describes a flight across Europe at 
300 m.p.h. in a new BE A Viscount, the world's first 
turbo-prop airliner, built by Vickers-Armstrongs. 


FROM MILK-CART - 
TO ROYAL COACH 

The occasion was a rehearsal of 
the Queen's State visit to Edin¬ 
burgh in June. 

The four finest grey horses used 
by'a co-operative society to deliver 
milk in the Scottish capital were 
taken off their usual milk round 
and bedecked with ribbons and 
glittering harness. Then they drew 
the Queen’s coach, watched by 
Lord Lyon King of Arms, the 
Dean of the Order of the Thistle, 
the Commanding Officer of the 
Household Cavalry, and other im¬ 
portant personages who will attend 
her Majesty during her visit. 


YOUNG COSMOPOLITAN 

Perhaps no girl of her age lias 
seen more of the world than 15- 
year-old Patricia Jones, daughter of 
a member of the American Con¬ 
sular Service in Vigo, on the west 
coast.of Spain. She has lived in 
the United States, Cuba, Mexico, 
the Argentine, England and Ire¬ 
land, as well as Spain! 

She is now at school at Farn- 
borough, but in the autumn she 
will go to America for a further 
year's schooling. 


CAT’S 1500-MILE WALK 

When a family in Gag, Okla¬ 
homa, saw a cat walk into their 
garden they could hardly believe 
their eyes. They were sure that 
it was Tommy', the pet they had 
left in California 18 months before 
—but California was 1500 miles 
away! . ... 

They telephoned the lady with, 
whom they, had left Tommy, and 
learned that he had left home just 
after they had moved and had not 
been seen since. 

Tommy had come home. 


FIRST 

A notice outside a United States 
divisional headquarters in Korea 
reads: “Second to none in three 
wars.” Nearby, a notice outside 
the quarters of a party of New 
Zealanders reads: “None.” 


e took off from London Air- 
v ' port at 10 o'clock on a cold, 
wet Saturday morning. It was a 
beastly, blustery morning, and it 
seemed to me that Robert Brown¬ 
ing had made himself slightly 
ridiculous in sighing to be in 
England “now that April’s there.” 

Oh. to be in the warm sunshine! 

1 thought, without fully realising 
how soon the wish would be 
granted. 

AIRBORNE 

Thrilling had been .that fierce 
charge along the runway, with 
four great Rolls-Royce propeller- 
turbines straining every nerve, as it 
were, to get aloft. But the ascent 
had been strangely unexciting—we 
were almost airborne without 
realising it, save that the fields 
below had suddenly become little 
brown and green . pocket-handker¬ 
chiefs. Soon we were 10,000 feet 
high, and the English countryside, 
glimpsed here and there through 
the clouds, was like a patchwork 
quilt. 

I looked along the interior of 
this magnificent new plane, proudly 
named after Antarctic explorer 
Sir Ernest Shackleton. It was like 
being in a luxurious train, except 
that it was travelling more 
smoothly, and that just outside 
four silver bullets of engines were 
purring as contentedly as cats. 
•Beyond them was All the World! 

ACROSS TIIE CHANNEL 

A few minutes after leaving the 
airport the English coast could be 
seen through a gap in the clouds. 
Far below were Brighton's piers, 
like matchsticks. for we were now 
15,000 feet high, and still climbing 
as we crossed the Channel. 

Another few minutes passed and 
we were over the French coast, 
near Dieppe, and stretching for' 
miles beyond—all over northern 
France in fact—was a snow-white 
sea of cloud. 

Southward-Ho at 300 m.p.h. our 
silver argosy sailed on—calmly, 
evenly, effortlessly, but using 250 
gallons of paraffin per hour—and 
at 11.59 (12.59 local time) a bulle¬ 
tin from the captain informed us 
that we were then flying over Dijon 
at 21,500 feet (nearly four miles 
high) and that in one hour’s time 



we would pass over Genoa. But in 
the pressurised cabin of this 23-ton 
plane there was no vibration to 
suggest either height or speed, and 
the stewardess served lunch as 
easily as any waitress on land. 

Looking through that oval 
window from my armchair I had 
the feeling of being almost station¬ 
ary, of being-suspended in the air. 
Only by watching the silver wings 
moving against the clouds was it 
possible to discern any progress. 

LUNCH —120 MILES 
During the 25 minutes of eating 
lunch we travelled - another 120 
miles, and I reflected, on how im¬ 
possible it would be, even for a 
schoolboy, to eat continuously 
while travelling over much - the 
same distance in a train, say from 
London to Birmingham. . - 

Over the hills and far away, and 
sunshine all the way! Much more 
easily than Hannibal we crossed 
over “the Alps, whose snows are 
spread high between the clouds and 
sun,” and at 1 o'clock we were high 


above Genoa and the ultramarine 
Ligurian Sea. 

On and on we went. Over Leg¬ 
horn and Pisa and other sun-girt 
Italian towns and villages, with the 
roads and rivers winding white and 
grey through the hills of Tuscany 
five'miles below. 

Now we began to descend. The 
• River Tiber, grey-green, came into 
view, winding its way through 
rectangular strips of tilled fields. 

Soon an intricate pattern of rail¬ 
way lines, and little models that 
suddenly, appeared as , houses, 
showed that the first stage of our 
journey was ended. An almost im¬ 
perceptible bounce of tyres on the 
runway brought us to earth—to the 
airport of Rome basking in warm 
sunshine under a blue sky. 

Less than four hours earlier we 
had been at London Airport; now, 
over there, were the Hills of the 
Eternal City. And all about us 
were other planes which had 
landed on that vast Clapham 
Junction of the world’s airways. 

Continued on page 11 


At Home 

This new photograph of the 
Queen and the Duke of 
Edinburgh (taken by Baron 
in the Green Drawing Room 
at Buckingham Palace) shows 
the Queen wearing the 
Ribbon and Star of the Order 
of the Garter and the Duke 
in his uniform as Admiral of 
the Fleet. 


OVER TIIE RHINE 

M. Charles Elleano, a French 
tight-rope walker, has crossed the 
River Rhine at Strasbourg on a 
cable. It took him 50 minutes to 
make the double crossing—a total 
distance of 600 yards. 
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BRITAIN’S FINANCES 
UNDER REVIEW 

jyjosT Chancellors of the Exchequer keep a sum of money in 
hand to “give away ” in concessions during the committee 
stage of the Finance. Bill, writes the C N Press Gallery 
Correspondent. . * 

This Bill is the Budget in legal form, divided into clauses and 
schedules; and the committee stage, which the Commons are 
now approaching and will occupy M.P.s for some weeks, 
permits a thorough examination of every detail. 


In substance these details were 
foreshadowed in Mr. Butler's 
Budget speech of April 14. So we 
shall hear more about the sixpence 
off the standard rate of income tax, 
the ending of the Excess Profits 
Levy next January, the purchase- 
tax cuts, and the exemption of 
amateur sport (including cricket) ' 
from entertainments duty. 

The big question mark for .the I 
House is how much Mr. Butler 
might have held back for con 1 
cessions and w'herc he will apply 
them. Every M.P. has his own 
ideas about what the Chancellor 
should do! 

NO MAJOR CHANGE 

But the sum he can hold in re¬ 
serve this year will not be large. 
Indeed, it is possible (but it would 
be most unusual) that he will give | 
nothing away at all. And one 
thing he will not do is to make a 
major change in his proposals, such 
as a cut in the petrol tax. 

While we are waiting for the out¬ 
come of all this, let us see if there 
is any way in which this Budget 
and Finance Bill differ from earlier 
ones. 

Your Press Gallery Correspon¬ 
dent is an “old fogey” compared 
with most, of his readers; and what 
strikes him about the Chancellor’s 
broad plan is that for the first time 
since before the last war a bold 


start is being made in the campaign 
to bring taxes down. That is the 
significance of it. 

The table printed below this 
article starkly shows how—largely 
because of the effect of two great 
wars—the size of the 'Budget and 
the weight of income tax has 
grown. And this is not the whole 
picture. 

LIGHTENING THE BURDEN 

Income tax is only one of the 
direct taxes (to say nothing of the 
indirect taxes on things we eat, use, 
and wear) which for years have 
burdened this nation. One of the 
effects of high taxation is to in¬ 
crease the cost of goods for 
export, and thus to make it more 
difficult to sell them abroad to pay 
for the imports we need. 

The reliefs Mr. Butler is giving 
to industry reflect this. But, above 
all, what he wants to do is to get 
the Government's hand out-of our 
. pockets. 

All taxation cannot, of course, 
be brought to an end. We must 
pay for good . government—for 
houses and schools, roads and 
bridges, and so on. But the weight 
can be reduced so as to allow us 
more moneSi to spend or save as we 
will. 

That is what Mr. Butler aims 
to do (all being well) in this and 
later Budgets. 


FIGURES 

THAT REVEAL 

TnE NATION’S 

SPENDING 

nr HIS table shows how Britain’s Budget has swollen in the last 

four decades, chiefly as 

a result of two great wars. The 

increase in 

the standard rate of income tax up to recent years 

should also 

be noted. In 1933-34 Britain had just begun to 

climb out of the depression. 



YEAR 

REVENUE 

EXPENDITURE 

INCOME TAX 

1913-14 

£198,000,000 

£197,500,000 

Is. 2d. 

1923-24 

£837,000,000 

£789,000,000 

4s. 6d. 

1933-34 

£809,000,000 

£778,000,000 

5s. Od. 

1943-44 

£3,149,000,000 

£5,909,000,000 

10s. 0d.* 

1953-54 

£4,368,215,000 

£4,259,286,000 

9s. Od. 


(estimated) 


* The rate it’a.v reduced from 10s. to 9s. 

n 1946-47 and increased to 9. 

. 6d. in 1951-52. 


DOCK IN TOW 

The 30,000-ton floating ' dock 
from Singapore, now being towed 
to this country in two halves, will 
go to Tyneside, to be broken up. 

It was originally towed from 
Tyneside a quarter of a century 
ago, and this was looked upon then 
as one of the great towing feats of 
all time. The dock could lift any 
of the biggest ships in the world. 

The first half is returning in the 
tow of two Dutch tugs, one being 
commanded by Captain T. Vet, 
who went out with one of the 
sections in 1928. The journey to 
this country will have taken about 
100 days at the rate of four knots. 

Fourteen men travel on the 
dock-section and are responsible 
for adjusting the water and air in 
the holds to keep an even keel. 


CHILDREN’S R.A 

A joyous array of colour is the 
58th exhibition of children's paint¬ 
ings in the Guildhall Art Gallery,' 
London, which is open (admission 
free) until Saturday. 

The 200 pictures range from the 
robust effort of three-year-old 
Edw'ard Wallis to the sensitive 
draughtsmanship in eleven-year-old 
Leslie Charlotte Benenson’s animal 
sketches. The work of some of 
the older boys and girls is remark¬ 
ably mature: 


PAY DAY DELAYED 

Mr. Michael Dawkins ploughed 
up an urn containing thousands of 
Roman copper coins' in a- field at 
Riby World Farm,'near Grimsby. 
It is thought that the urn may have 
been a Roman army paymaster's. 


TWO CORONATIONS 
THIS WEEK 

C N Diplomatic Correspondent 

Two 18-year-old kings of neigh¬ 
bouring countries will celebrate 
their coronations this Saturday. 
They are King Hussein of Jordan 
and King FeisV of Iraq. 

Each .will'send envoys to the 
other carrying special greetings and 
goodwill messages in the pictur¬ 
esque Arabic phrasing. 

Yet both will know there is a 
good deal more than formal con¬ 
gratulation in the messages. King 
Feisal and King Hussein are firm 
friends. They were schoolboys 
together at Harrow, sharing the 
same enthusiasms (especially for 
cars), taughf bv the same masters, 
and enjoying the same sports. 

Moreover, they are distant 
cousins, whose grandfathers were 
brothers in the same Hashimite 
Royal Family which traces descent 
from the Prophet Mohammed. 

This link with the ancient past 
of their Arab peoples will be re¬ 
flected in the Coronation Day 
ceremonies of both the young 
Kings, despite modern touches. 

NO CROWNING 

Unlike our own Queen Elizabeth 
at her Coronation exactly one 
month later, neither King Hussein 
nor King Feisal will be crowned. 
This symbol of royalty is quite un¬ 
known in Arab tradition. 

■King Feisal, who will also be 
celebrating his 18th birthday on his 
Coronation Day, will drive in a 
car through the crowded streets of 
his capital of Baghdad. In front 
and behind will be the Royal 
Guard, finest horsemen of the Iraqi 
cavalry, in ceremonial uniform and 
helmets, their • bannerets fluttering 
from their lances., . 

Envoys from every friendly 
country will be there. Queen 
Elizabeth will be represented by 
her uncle, the Duke of Gloucester. 

FEASTS AND FIREWORKS 

The ceremony will take place in 
the modern Parliament building, 
where the young King will receive 
the homage of his Prime Minister, 
who will formally introduce the 
members of the Government. It 
will be a national holiday with 
feasts, fireworks, and horse-racing. 

At Amman, the capital of 
Jordan, there will be similar cere¬ 
monies and celebrations for popu¬ 
lar King Hussein. The famous- 
Arab Legion in Bedouin garb will 
attend him from his palace. He 
will wear the uniform of Field- 
Marshal as Commander-in-Chief 
of his country's armed forces. 

Watching him will be his two- 
year-old sister. Princess Basma, 
and his two brothers. Prince 
Mohammed, eleven, and Prince 
Hassan, who is five. Prince 
Hassan hopes to ride the straw¬ 
berry roan pony flown by plane to 
him from England as a birthday 
present this month from his 
mother. Queen Zein. 


PRESIDENTIAL COTTAGE 

A six-room holiday cottage is 
being built at Augusta, Georgia, 
for President and Mrs. Eisenhower. 

Informally called “Mamie’s 
Cabin,” after Mrs. Eisenhower, it 
looks out over “Ike's Pond” on 
the edge of the 18-hole golf course. 


News from 

BOB-A-JOB ABROAD 

The Boy Scouts’ “bob-a-job” 
idea is being adopted by Scouts in 
Holland and some Commonwealth 
countries. 

Mr. Charles Crick, now aged 
over 80, has sung in the choir of 
St. Andrew's Church, Stoke New¬ 
ington, for 57 years. 


Gladys Guillemot 




Trevor Senior, a 17-year-old 
Brighton page-boy, found a 
guillemot covered with oil and 
cleaned it. Now Gladys will 
not leave him, so Trevor has to 
lake her to the beach, let her 
have a swim, and then dry her 
when she leaves the water. 

A postman at Couvet, Switzer¬ 
land, has walked 130,000 miles 
during his 25 years' service. 

ROUTE MARCH 

Sapper A. E. Morson (T.A.) is 
to walk the 1000 miles from John 
o’ Groats to Land’s End with 
placards on his back appealing for 
recruits for the Territorial Army 
and Home Guard. 

Eleven out of the 531 members 
of the United States Congress are 
women. Ten of them are in the 
House of Representatives and one 
is in the Senate. 

There is less risk in big-game 
hunting than in driving in New 
York or crossing a street in 
London, says a booklet issued by 
the Northern Rhodesian Govern¬ 
ment. 

SITTING TIGHT 

Rpbins nesting in a car at 
Felixstowe refuse to leave, even 
when the car is^being driven about. 

The New Zealand Government 
has granted £750,000 to Pakistan to 
buy machinery. This is part of 
New Zealand’s contribution of 
£3,000,000 under the Colombo 
Plan for aid to south-east Asia. 

Sir Clutha Mackenzie, the blind 
,New Zealand war veteran, has 
gone to Uganda to advise the 
authorities on the welfare of the 
territory's 150,000 blind. 

Tottenham Council is having its 
summer entertainments plans pub¬ 
lished in booklet form and issued 
free to the public. 

A U.S. Government survey 
estimates that there is one head of 
cattle to every three people in the 
worlfl. 
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Everywhere | 

The Caflet School Ship H.M.S. 
Conway, which went ashore in.the 
Menai Strait not long ago, is con¬ 
sidered a total loss. She was a 
114-year-old wooden warship. The 
cadets will continue their training 
in a shore establishment, and it is 
hoped that another vessel will be 
obtained for their use. 

BURIED TREASURE 

A 300-year-old cask containing 
28 lbs. of well-preserved butter was 
found by Mr. Patrick Heckin while 
digging in a peat bog near Glen- 
columbkille, Co. Donegal. 

Britain's r.ew.girl chess cham¬ 
pion is 16-year-old Myrtle Barnes 
of Bromley, Kent. Runner-up was 
15-year-old Mavis Stanbridgc of 
Plumstead, Norfolk. 

' A gift of £1000 has. been pro¬ 
mised by Wivelsfield, Sussex, 
Donkey Racing Club towards the 
£1775 required to reopen the 
Princess Elizabeth clinic at Chailey 
for the treatment of babies with 
tuberculosis. 

6 MOVING A TOWN 

The entire township of Roto- 
waro, New Zealand, is being 
moved so that mining can begin on 
a coal seatji beneath its pavements. 
Rotowaro is Maori for “coal 
lake.” 

Birdwatchers at 400 points 
throughout Britain will study the 
birds’ chorus at dawn on Whit 
Monday. 


ANTHONY BUCKERIDGE 

A Funny Thing 

Happened 

Anthony Buckcridge has a 
huge following on Children’s 
Hour. Crazy folk and hilari- 
ous.misadventures make this 
the funniest story of the 
year—when Tim and Sally 
Bligli go to Little Moulting 
funny things never stop 
happening. 

6s. net. 

MALCOLM SAVILLE 
The Ambermere 
Treasure 

An old house near Guildford, 
a curious riddle, hidden 
treasure, and the famous, 
harum-scarum 44 JILLIES ” 
are the ingredients in this, 
the most exciting story 
Malcolm Saville has ever 
written. 

Illustrated 8s. 6d. net. 

KATHLEEN FIDLER 

The Brydons 
Abroad 

In this new story in the 
BRYDONS series the 
Brydons go to the South of 
France where Dan and Sam’s 
capacity for mischief lead 
them all into a thrilling 
adventure with smugglers. 

Illustrated 7s. 6d. net. 

LUTTERWORTH PRESS 
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7000- YEAR - OLD 
SCULPTURES 

A thrilling discovery has been 
made at Jericho: archaeologists 
have unearthed seven beautifully- 
modelled human heads, created by 
an unknown race who lived there 
some 7000 years ago, before the 
dawn of recorded history. 

The heads were made by cover¬ 
ing actual skulls with plaster, and 
then modelling faces on them and 
painting them with delicate artistry. 
They have straight noses and 
small mouths, and eyes realistic¬ 
ally represented by shells. Traces 
of painted eyebrows and eyelashes 
still remain on some of them. 

The oldest examples of the art 
of lifelike modelling yet found, 
they may originally have been 
skulls of kings or revered ancestors, 
and are said to be the most im¬ 
portant archaeological discovery 
made in our time. 


WHAT THE WORLD 
IS EATING 

The United Nations has collected 
some interesting facts about the 
food the world eats. 

We are told, for instance, that 
Iceland uses far more milk than 
any other country in the world, 
and that Poland eats the most 

potatoes-nearly five times as 

much as the United States. Argen¬ 
tina and Uruguay eat more meat 
titan any other countries. 

Our own country is one of the 
fourteen best-fed countries in the 
world. Belgian and French people, 
who are often thought to be 
specially well-fed, do not, on 
average, cat as much nourishing 
food as the British. 


HER LONG-EARED KITTENS 

In Upper Wensleydale, in the 
West Riding of Yorkshire, a cat 
is rearing two young rabbits. 

A farmer at Countersett, a ham¬ 
let above Lake Semmerwater, 
found the rabbits in a field, and 
took them home and left them 
with the cat and her kittens. Now 
they are one happy family. 


BOTTLE MAIL IS 
SO QUICK! 

Walking along the beautiful 
promenade at Bonn, Western Ger¬ 
many, the other day, a party 
of British soldiers saw a bottle con¬ 
taining a message floating in the 
Rhine. 

One of the party climbed down 
the bank to the narrow ledge at 
the water’s edge and recovered the 
bottle. 

The message, written in German 
and English, asked the finder to 
write to the sender (another British 
Serviceman) stating where and 
when the bottle had been picked 
up. 

He had thrown it into the Rhine 
at almost exactly the same spot less 
than an hour previously! 


GEORGE III AS A 
SCIENCE STUDENT 

At a time when a classical educa¬ 
tion in Latin and Greek was sup¬ 
posed to be sufficient for any 
gentleman, George III also learned 
the science of his day. 

Some of the actual instruments 
and apparatus used for teaching 
him and, later, his family, are now 
on view in one of the new galleries 
of the Science' Museum, South 
Kensington. 

George III took dn active part 
in 18th-century science. His in¬ 
terest in astronomy led to the 
erection of a private observatory at 
Richmond, a building wc now call 
Kew Observatory. 


THE TIGER WAS A CAT 

Hopes that a rare Tasmanian 
tiger had been caught at. Spring- 
field, a small settlement -50 miles 
from Hobart, were dashed recently 
when the animal was identified as 
a tiger cat. It was 50 inches long 
and 30 inches high. 

Several expeditions have been 
organised in recent years to capture 
tigers in the rugged areas- of the 
Tasmanian west coast, but have 
completely failed to find any traces 
of them/ 

It is 23 years since one was seen, 
and many people now believe the 
animal to be extinct. 



In a village down south 

Jennifer Wootton, aged two-and-a-half, is fascinated by the 
model village in Wannock Gardens, Eastbourne, which Mr. 
Fred Slaymakc-r, who built the village, has made gay with 
Coronation decorations. 



America and United States pass 

This unusual picture of two great Atlantic liners was taken 
as the outward-bound America passed the United States in 
North River, New York. 


FISH THIS WAY 


ODD EGGS 


ROYER DELIVERS 
THE NEWS 

For more than 40 years Mr. 
Oscar Greenwood, of Ingleton, 
Yorkshire, has received his morn¬ 
ing newspaper long before anyone 
else in the village—in fact, before 
the arrival of the newspaper train 
from Leeds. 

During all this time he has had a 
succession of well-trained dogs 
which have met the train a mile 
and a quarter from the statiqn. 

The guards know the routine and 
throw out the paper at a given 
point as the train speeds on its 
way. 

The present messenger is Rover, 
a ten-year-old Labrador, which 
leaves - home at ten minutes past 
eight each weekday morning, runs 
across a quarter of a mile of fields, 
climbs a stile, crosses a fence on 
to the railway embankment, picks 
up the paper, and dashes home 
with the news. 

Instruction in this routine com¬ 
mences when the dogs are about 
six months old. 


Some three years ago_thc C N 
described how, by passing an elec¬ 
tric impulse between two copper 
plates suspended from a trawler, 
fish were induced to enter a suction 
pump. The water was drawn 
through filters in the hull of the 
vessel so that the fish were separ¬ 
ated and the water returned to the 
sea. 

Similar electrical devices are 
being used by the North Scotland 
Hydro-Electric Board, so that 
salmon coming up-river to spawn 
are guided away from sluices which 
lead the water to the turbines. 
Aluminium rods are immersed in 
the water and a pulsating current 
is passed between these. This 
causes the fish to veer away from 
the mill-race and enter a channel 
by-passing the dam. 

Up and down this channel the 
fish now pass in perfect safety. 


FINGERS INSTEAD 
OF FORKS 

The Essex Archaeological 
Society are celebrating their cen¬ 
tenary with a real medieval feast 
in the Moot Hall at Colchester on 
May 1. 

Guests have been warned that 
they “should bring a folding or 
jack knife and be prepared to eat 
with the aid of it and the fingers.” 

They are also reminded that they 
“should use their bread to .clean 
the wooden platters before the 
sweetmeat is served and pages will 
be in attendance with rosewater 
and towels for the rinsing of their 
fingers.” 

Bowls of water and towels were 
highly necessary at a medieval 
feast, for each man used to cut his 
portion from the meat in the 
central platter and then, grasping it 
with both hands, bite the meat 
from the bone. 


END OF A BATTLESHIP 

Some 16,000 tons of scrap metal 
have so far been obtained by a 
Norwegian salvage firm from the 
German battleship Tirpitz, lying at 
Tromso, 

Work on reclamation of the 
■metal is expected to continue until 
1956, by which time a further 
40,000 tons of scrap should have 
been obtained. 


When Mrs. G. Ruby of Saltash, 
Cornwall, goes to collect the day’s 
output of her ten pullets she can 
reckon on finding a green egg 
among tlie brown ones in the nest- 
box. 

All ten pullets look much alike 
in their chestnut feathers, but one 
of them has dark green legs, and 
that is the one which lays eggs with 
green shells. 

Mrs. Ruby always" keeps a few 
in stock to show visitors—who can 
hardly believe their eyes when they 
see the green eggs. 


FLOORBOARD MYSTERY 

Strange tappings in different 
parts of their home at Halesworth, 
Suffolk, mystified Mr. and Mrs. 
C. J. Ives for several days. 

Eventually Mr. Ives prised up 
one of the floorboards, and out 
with a screech flew a starling; bu. 
how the bird had got into this 
strange place and how it had 
k c t i alive remains a mystery. 

After feeding, the starling flew 
away and quiet returned to the 
house. 



Here is a puzzle picture which 
contains hidden letters to make 
four words. These, when placed 
in the right order, form a descrip¬ 
tion of‘Oraltine'. Your clue: It 
is something to make you cheerful. 


O VALTINEYS are among 
the brightest and hap¬ 
piest of children. They know 
that ‘Ovaltine’ is a delicious, 
appetizing drink and make it 
a golden rule to drink this 
nourishing beverage every 
day. It is delightful with any 
meal and is a favourite bed¬ 
time drink with thousands of 
Ovaltineys. It helps to keep 
them strong and full of 
energy. 


EVERY BOY AND GIRL SHOULD JOIN 
THE LEAGUE OF OVALTINEYS 

Members of the League of Oval¬ 
tineys have great fun with the secret 
high-signs, signals and code. You 
can join the League and obtain your 
badge and the Official Rule Book 
(which also contains the words and 
music of the Ovaltiney songs), by 
sending a label from a tin of ‘Oval- 
tine’ with your full name, address 
and age to : THE CHIEF OVAL¬ 
TINEY (Dept. 76), 42 Upper 
Grosvenor Street, London, W.l. 


OYAUIMI 


The World’s Most Popular 
Food Beverage 



Turn this upside down to 
fiml the correct answer: 

sjorn/j mil dnj mu 


l_. 
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Coronation films 

the British Council's private 
film theatre I saw three pic¬ 
tures made specially by the BBC 
for world-wide distribution, all 
dealing vividly with different 
aspects of the Coronation. 

One covered London’s prepara¬ 
tions for the great day, another 
gave a brief life story of Queen 
Elizabeth, and the third explained 
the meaning of the Crown. 

Besides being shown on Cana¬ 
dian TV and in Germany,‘Italy, 
Holland, and Denmark, they will, 
it is hoped, be televised throughout 
the'United States. British viewers 
are to see them on May'll, 18, 
and 25. 


Aeroplane that will not fly 

Mr. Douglas Bianchi, chief engineer of the West London Flying 
Club at White Waltham, Berkshire, designed this machine as 
a training craft for Air Training Corps boys. It is fitted 
with controls like a real plane, but docs not leave the ground. 


THE GANDER WHO 

An international dispute has 
been settled amicably without the 
help of the United Nations.. 

A crippled Canada goose has 
been sent north by plane to join 
its mates, thus ending friction 
between the Dominion and the 
State of Connecticut. 

The goose, a gander that has 
affectionately been named Winnie, 
after Mr. Churchill, had presum¬ 
ably been shot and wounded at 
some time. He was one of a large 
flock that had spent the winter in 
a game sanctuary on the Connecti¬ 
cut shore of Long Island Sound; 
but when the flock decided that the 
time had come for.flying north for 
the summer, Winnie was unable to 
rise from the water. 

TO THE RESCUE 

Watchers ashore were astonished 
to see two geese leave the last V- 
shaped party and return to their 
injured comrade. They came down 
one on either side of him and, put¬ 
ting their wings under his, tried to 
help him to take off. 

Twice did this odd-looking trio 
of geese—the cripple and his two 
good friends—flap across the water, 
but they could not'lift him, and 
eventually they left him alone in 
the cove and flew away. 

This story of two geese trying to 
help a comrade in distress duly 
appeared in the newspapers, and at 
once the Canadians began demand¬ 
ing that Winnie should be returned 
to them. They were particularly 
interested in the case on account of 
their National Wild Life Restora¬ 
tion Week. 

“He is a Canada goose and be- 


COULDN’T WANDER 

longs to us,” was Canadian argu¬ 
ment. But Connecticut folk stoutly 
maintained that Winnie was a sure- 
enough New Englander because he 
had spent the winter in America. 

Tempers were beginning to rise 
on both sides, and at last the 
Governor of Connecticut diplo¬ 
matically agreed to the Canadian 
Consul-General’s request that the 
bird should be sent to Canada. 

Meanwhile, Winnie had not.been 
lonely. During the winter he had 
been fed regularly by a lady named 
Mrs. Huerta, who had made quite 
a pet of him. 

He would waddle out to the 
beach and let her pick him up. 
When it was decided that he must 
leave the cove, Mrs. Huerta handed 
him over to the game wardens, who 
took him temporarily to the Bronx 
Zoo in New York. 

Having grown used to being 
handled, he did not object to being 
examined by the Zoo’s veterinary 
surgeons and photographed. 

WINME GOES BY AIR 

At a little ceremony at the Zoo 
the Canadian Consul-General 
fastened a gold-plated band bear¬ 
ing the name Winnie round the 
bird's leg, and later the gander that 
couldn't wander boarded a plane 
at Idlewild Airport with Captain 
Horst of the American Wild Life 
Restoration Foundation. Winnie 
was eventually taken to the bird 
sanctuary established by famous 
Jack Miner at Kingsville, Ontario. 

If his injuries can be remedied 
the gander will be released from 
there to join his flock at their 
summer home in the far north. 


Good old days 

. Railway enthusiasts who deplore 
the closing of old branch lines 
should listen on May 8 to Trains 
of Thought, a Home Service broad¬ 
cast inspired by the Titfield Thun¬ 
derbolt film. Under the chairman¬ 
ship of John Betjeman, four train 
devotees will talk sadly, without a 
script, about “Jhe good old days.” 

Hamilton Ellis, whose recent 
book The Beauty of Old Trains 
was a best-seller of its class, will 
take part, along with Canon Roger 
Lloyd, author of The Fascination 
of Railways. Also reminiscing will 
be D. S. M. Barrie, Railways 
Executive publicity officer, and 
Charles R. Clinker, a railway 
historian. 


Featuring England 

r [ 1 HFRi: must be few pleasanter 
jobs in T V than making Inter¬ 
lude pictures like the famous wind¬ 
mill scene and the fiver view at 
Olney. 

Their creator is “Monty” 
Rednap, whom I met the other day 
on his return from prospecting 
along the 570-foot cliff edge at 
Beachy Head for an Interlude 
picture of the lighthouse. 

Mr. Rednap, who reached retir¬ 
ing age two years ago, Joves to 
spend hours with his cine camera 
waiting for the drifting cloud 
shadows which add so much beauty 
to his studies of the English scene. 


Sport in court 

(Jilbert LIarding tells, me that 
he will be Counsel for the 
Plaintiffs in a mock trial to be 
broadcast in the Light Programme 
on May 4 and 11. His “clients” 
are professional sportsmen who 
will be resisting .a broadcast chal¬ 
lenge that “professionals are 
putting paid to sportsmanship.” 

Harold Abrahams, the famous 
authority on athletics, will be 
Defence Counsel, and the President 
of the Court will be ex-Magistrate 
Claude Mullins. Listeners will 
constitute the jury. 


Remote control 

When the Coronation naval re¬ 
view is televised from Spit- 
head on June 15, Producer Keith 
Rogers will be controlling the TV 
operations' from a mobile instru¬ 
ment van in tjie Hampshire hills— 
seven miles away and out of sight 
of the sea! 
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TAME RACCOON COMES 
TO TOWN 

By Craven Hill, C N Correspondent at London Zoo 


London Zoo is to exhibit one of ] 
-the tamest raccoons ever seen 
there. The animal, Judy, is a gift 
from a Canadian, Mr. Angus VV. 
Robertson, who has just come 
from Quebec to become an under¬ 
graduate at Oxford. 

Mr. Robertson told Zoo officials 
that he acquired the raccoon when 
it was a baby, and had brought it 
up as a.pet. Judy grew so attached 
to her master that she would follow 
him everywhere like a dog, and 
when he went away front home 
the raccoon, .wearing a dog-collar, 
would invariably accompany him. 

Hoping to be able to keep Judy 
with him, Mr. Robertson brought 
her across the Atlantic. But, alas, 
at Oxford he found his pet rather 
more of a problem to look after 
than he had anticipated. 

For one thing, Judy was always 
shinning up trees, from which it 
was difficult to recover her. 
Usually the raccoon would respond 
to her master's whistle, but not, 
apparently, when she was up a 
tree! 

There was also the problem of 
feeding her. It was not always 
easy,to get the raw meat, fresh 
fish, and fruit which h'ad been 
Judy's chief dishes in Canada. 

J^ew at the Insect House is a 
family of three dozen baby 
African field crickets, believed to 
be the first of their kind to be bred 
there. . 

“The parents were given to us 
last October by an Army sergeant 
on leave .from North Africa,” 
Headkeeper George Ashby told ; 
me. “We have since had them on 
exhibition, and, though only two 
inches long, they are the noisiest 
exhibits in the house. They chirp 
incessantly, the noise being audible 
for a surprising distance. 

“Recently I saw the female lav¬ 
ing a clutch of tiny white-shelled - 
eggs, so I removed them to the 
laboratory for special care. Now, 
all have hatched. 

“The babies, brown-black in 
colour, are only a quarter of an 
inch long, but are extremely active, 
though they do not yet take long * 


jumps as their parents do. Nor, as 
yet, do they make any noise. 

“I am feeding the family on 
meal and lettuce, and when I have 
got them properly established l 
shall put them on exhibition with 
their parents.” 

jyjlNME, the Bactrian riding camel 
who for two years has been 
carrying two children at a time 
between her humps, is now in train¬ 
ing for heavier loads. This season it 
is hoped that she will agree to carry 
an extra passenger on her neck. 

To accustom Minnie to carrying 
a passenger in this way, keepers arc 
taking the camel out for exercise 
daily, with a sandbag resting across 
her neck. 

When Minnie has become accus¬ 
tomed to the extra weight on that 
part of her anatomy, lightweight 
members of the staff will take the 
place of the sandbag. It should 
not be long then before the camel 
can be entrusted with young riders. 

“It is customary for Zoo camels 
to carry three children at a time, 
and the extra passenger should not 
worry Minnie at all, once she is 
used to the idea,” an official told 
me. “The full carrying capacity 
of a camel is about 1500 lbs., but 
at Regent's Park we have never 
confronted them with the last 
straw! ” 

John and Janf., the fine pair of 

Great Condors obtained a year 
ago from Santiago Zoo, Chile, 
have been having an amusing game 
with their keepers. As it seemed 
possible that the condors might 
nest, a 12-foot-high platform was 
put up in their cage, and sticks for 
building were given the birds. 

The other clay keepers arrived to 
find John and Jane standing on 
their platform, nosing something 
about with their beaks. Suspecting 
that it might be an egg, the men 
got a ladder and had a look. 

The object was merely a stone! 

However, officials are not at all 
downhearted about this. They 
regard it as a.good sign and hope 
the condors will nest in earnest 
before long. 


SEVERN WATER 

Sir Alfred Herbert, the Midland 
industrialist and- benefactor, in¬ 
augurates the Coventry Water 
Scheme this Wednesday by declar¬ 
ing open 'the treatment works at 
Strensham. 

It has taken nearly six years to 
complete the intake works and lay 
the big feeder pipes across country 
to Coventry. 

The waters of the Plynlimmon 
mountain range will be taken from 
the Severn at Upton-on-Severn. 
lying between Bredon Hill and 
the Malverns. A six-foot tunnel 
projects into the river at this point, 
and the six million gallons of water 
required daily by the city will be 
pumped to the treatment works at’ 
Strensham Hill, 3i miles away. 

A powerful pumping-station lifts 
the water through large intake 
pipes to a reservoir on the brow.of 
the hill. It has been covered with 


FOR COVENTRY 

earth so as not to mar the land¬ 
scape. 

Although water has been flowing 
into Coventry along the 40-nriIe 
pipe-line since the New Year, and 
the entire line has been tested and 
declared usable, it will be after 
the inauguration ceremony that the 
big underground reservoir at 
Meriden, . overlooking Coventry, 
will begin to fill again. No longer 
will the city have to borrow water 
from Birmingham. 

After leaving the million-gallon 
reservoir on top of Strensham Hill 
the water will deliver itself at 
Meriden in - 36 hours, having 
crossed several canals and rivers, 
and the counties'of Worcestershire 
and Warwickshire. 

In time a second pipe-line will 
be brought into use, and.]2 million' 
gallons of Severn water will flow 
daily to Coventry. 
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A. R. MORRIS (New South Wales). Vice- 
captain ; left-hand opening bat who is a 
most difficult man to get out 


batsman of distinct ability and a most 
reliable man in the slips 


R. LINDWALL (New South Wales). 
Undoubtedly the finest fast bowler of 
recent years and a forcing batsman 


G. L. LANGLEY (South Australia). Aus¬ 
tralia’s regular Test wicketkeeper since 
1951, when lie succeeded Don Tallon 








WELCOME, A USTRALIA! 


K. R. MILI.F.K (New South Wales). Probably the 
world’s best all-rounder; has played in 35 Tests 
and took bis 100th Test wicket in 1951 


C. McDONALD (Victoria). An opening batsman D. TAI.l.ON (Queensland). lias been a brilliant 
with plenty of confidence and determination who wicketkeeper and a useful bat for nearly 20 
is also a keen fieldsman ■ years; bad record of 20 victims in 1916-7 Tests 


D. T. KING (Victoria). Slow leg- 
spin bowler and useful hard¬ 
hitting tail-end batsman 


G. It. HOLE (South Australia). 
22-ycar-obl batsman and a 
brilliant slip 


A. DAVIDSON (New South 
Wales). Fast-medium swing 
bowler and left-hand batsman 


K. N. HARVEY (Victoria). A free-bitting 
left-hand batsman and a brilliant man in 
the outfield 


I. CRAIG (New South Males). 
A remarkable young batsman 
and fine fieldsman 


R. ARCHER (Queensland). A 
fast-medium bowler who, at 19, 
is a newcomer to Test cricket 


Tt is fitting indeed that in 
this Coronation Year 
King Cricket should hold 
court for the Australians. 
These visitors from Down 
Under can be sure of a 
warm welcome wherever 
they go in these islands, 
even if they do manage to 
retain the “Ashes” which 
they have held for the past 
19 years. 

Lindsay Hassett’s team 
is the twentieth to come 
here from Australia in the 
long history of Test 
cricket, and it is one in 
which the tried and experi¬ 
enced blends with the 
keenness of youth. 

Hassett, Morris, Harvey, 
Johnston, Lindwall, Miller, 
Ring, and Talton all 
played in England in 1948. 
The others ate newcomers 
in whom we shall take 
considerable interest—par¬ 
ticularly 17-year-old lan 
Craig, the youngest player 
ever to be chosen to repre¬ 
sent his country. His cap¬ 
tain was in the Australian 
side when Ian himself was 
little more than a babe- 
in-arms! 


W. JOHNSTON (Victoria). Left 
arm bowler, fast or spin accordin' 
to the wicket 

ft 


J. C. HILL (Victoria). A spin 
howler who will be seen for the 
fust time in this country 


A. L. IIASSETT (Victoria). A brilliant 
batsman who has led Australia in 19 Tests ; 
has played for his country since 1938 


R. BENAUD (New South Wales). Aged 22, 
a powerful batsman and a leg-spin change 
bowler of great promise 
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AMBASSADORS 

ALL 

T^sfty British girls arc in 
X Canada for a month’s 
tour. They have been chosen 
from a large group in the 
various girls’ clubs of Britain, 
and they have been vouched 
for as being of “the highest 
moral standard, well-man¬ 
nered, intelligent -in short 
“good ambassadors.” 

Nothing could be finer for 
international relationships than 
to have youthful ambassadors 
. of this character. After all, 
Britain’s best export is her 
people. That is how the 
British Commonwealth came 
into being, and it remains the 
finest way of cementing its 
bonds and maintaining its 
traditions. 

Jt is true that we need to 
send goods, and yet more 
goods, abroad. By our trade 
do we exist as a nation. But 
although its value is more diffi¬ 
cult to assess, it is equally 
necessary to export goodwill. 
And one of the best ways of 
doing this is to see that more 
and more young people are 
able to travel across the seas. 

Our young ambassadors in 
Canada are forerunners of 
many youthful ambassadors to 
other lands. Everyone who 
journeys abroad this summer 
should determine to be a good 
ambassador. It is one way in 
which we can all help to make 
the world a friendlier, happier 
place. 


Holland will always 
remember 

Q ueen- Juliana has broadcast 
Holland’s thanks to the 
British people for helping the 
Netherlands after the floods. 

“You have made great sacri 
flees for us,” she said. “You 
have taken great pains and you 
have given, above everything, 
your heart ... In the way in 
which you have come; to our 
assistance you have stimulated in 
us the desire to reciprocate in 
like manner where and when it 
might be necessary. We shall 
always remember what you have 
done for us ” 


On keeping well 

ATowadays we all take for 
granted the drainage system, 
water supply, vaccination, and 
other public health arrangements 
Yet without them many of us 
would not be alive today; it is 
only 104 years since a cholera 
epidemic—spread by lack of 
sanitation—killed 53,293 people 
in England and Wales. 

Our freedom from many 
diseases is due mainly to the de¬ 
velopment of medical science ; 
but the time has come when 
further improvement depends on 
ourselves. 

This is strongly emphasised in 
the Report of the Chief Medical 
Olliccr of the Ministry of Health 
who points out, among other 
things, that food poisoning is still 
widespread. It is due to some¬ 
one’s carelessness in the prepara¬ 
tion of food. 

Keeping well is still a responsi¬ 
bility for the individual. 


Under the Editor’s Table 


More people are going in for 
singing. We hope they shut the 
door behind them. 

A B B C script writer is working 
on a Coronation programme. They, 
might give him a carpet. 

Staffs at 883. railway stations 
have entered a Coronation garden 
competition. The idea is growing. 

A lady paints orchids at the big 
shows. . We thought the colours 
were natural. 

BILLY BEETLE 



TETER PUCK 
WANTS TO 
KNOW 

If good cooks 
know how to 
curry favour 

Aii American visitor say 
London is just like the picture post¬ 
cards. Evidently has her own 
views 

An Englishman abroad says 
watching ' cricket makes him 
emotional. Finds hintself with a 
catch in his voice. 



MAY DAY 

Dor centuries thr First of May 
has been associated vith 
revelry, and some of th. old 
time customs are still observed 
in many villages and towns. 

A typical example is the May 
Day Morris dancing at Pang- 
bourne, Berkshire, with dancers 
in quaint costumes tripping 
lightly through the streets. 

Another place where you may 
witness centuries-old country 
dancing is Princes Risisorougb, 
Buckinghamshire. Here, at six 
o'clock on May Day morning, 
women and girls welcome the 
glad month by dancing merrily 
in the main street of the village 
to music played on a 200-year- 
old fiddle 


FAREWELL TO APRIL 

Old April wanes, and her last 
dewy morn 

Her death-bed steeps in tears ; 
to hail the May 

New blooming blossoms ’neath 
the sun are born. 

And all poor April’s charms are 
swept away. John Clare 


Village Signs—1 



The Sussex village of Horam 
was once an iron-founding centre, 
and it is said that the first British 
cannon was cast there in 1543. The 
lost industry is recalled in this 
sign, erected in 1935 to commemor¬ 
ate the Jubilee of George V and 
Queen Mary. 


Well-earned words 
of praise 

’To be told, “You are a credit 
to your family, a credit to 
the Company, and a credit to 
yourself ” is enough to make the 
most un-shy young man blush. 
It was said recently to 22-year- 
old Anthony Davies of the 
British Tanker Company fleet 
when he was presented with a 
sextant for being the apprentice 
with the most outstanding record 
since the war. 

Anthony, whose home is at 
Wimbledon Park, has served in 
ships going to the West Indies, 
Australia, India, the Middle 
East, South Africa, Turkey, and 
most European countries. 

He’ joined the tanker fleet in 
March 1949, and since then has 
won a first prize for both his first 
and second year’s service, and 
the sextant as first prize for his 
final year It is a grand achieve¬ 
ment 


Out of the darkness 

J ose, a 13-year-old boy of the 
Philippines, suffered from 
night-blindness owing to lack of 
Vitamin A. 

One night he had not arrived 
home by sunset, and his frantic 
parents sent out search-parties 
into the woods, knowing that he 
could not see at all after dark. 
While they were still searching, 
Jose’s mother heard the sound 
of a firm, rapid step which she 
was sure could not be her son’s. 

But it was! “Mama,” Jose 
shouted, “I can see!” 

This heartening story comes 
from a recent report of the 
United Nations International 
Children’s Emergency Fund 
(Unicef), which had been pro¬ 
viding Jose with a regular supply 
of shark-liver oil capsules to cor¬ 
rect Vitamin A deficiency. 


Thirty Years Ago 

'T'he fact that the country has 
± paid £126,227,000 oil the 
National Debt while it has met 
expenses and reduced taxation 
by £34,150,000 for the coming 
year has amazed America. The 
leading American newspapers 
make comments [on the Budget] 
of which the following is an 
example: 

In four years Great Britain has 
moved the financial capital of the 
world back from New York to 
London, and recovered her old 
place in shipping and commerce. 
Meantime the United States has 
settled nothing, which shows that 
cither the British are enormously 
more intelligent than the Ameri¬ 
cans, or have a political s sten 
that can meet a great national 
emergency. 

from the Children's Newspaper, 
May 5, 1923 


SQUIRREL TO MOUNTAIN 

If I’m not so large as you, 

You are not so small as I, 

And not half so spry. 

I’ll not deny you make 
A very pretty squirrel track ; 
Talents differ; all is well and 
wisely put; 

If I cannot carry forests on my 

back; 

Neither can you crack a nut. 

R / W. Emerson 


The Children’s Newspaper, May 2, 1953 

THEY SAY ... 

Ceevice in the Navy is a privi- 
^ lege enjoyed by those who 
have proved themselves capable 
of satisfactorily discharging the 
duties imposed upon them. Pro¬ 
motion is not a question of 
“jobs for the boys ” ; it.is a com¬ 
petition of service in the interests 
of the Navy and the country. 

‘ The Duke of Edinburgh 

'T'he international barometer 
today still stands at “ change¬ 
able weather ” ; we may hope in 
the months ahead to see it climb 
to “fair,” but if it drops to 
“stormy ” we must be ready. 

Chancellor of the Exchequer 

"Demember that it was not a 
classical scholar who in¬ 
vented radar or television ; it 
was technical college boys like 
you. The fellow 1 like is one 
who uses head and -hands to best 
advantage. 

Mr. R. M. Atgie, New Zealand's 
Minister of Education 

'T'he old spirit of sturdy indi- 
vidualism, industry, and 
thrift continues to animate the 
people of Northern Ireland. It 
is in this spirit that they are 
tackling the problems of today 
and preparing to cope with the 
duties of tomorrow. 

Prime Minister of Northern Ireland 

XJollywood is quite delightful, 
so quaint and unspoiled. 
The people are so modest and 
friendly. Dr. Edith Sitwell 

Out and About 

T\/Tay is the month of flowers, 
' LVJ - with more variety of 
colour than any other time. 

Colour generally shows the 
stgge a flower has reached in 
evolution. Yellow is the colour 
of the simplest types, such as the 
buttercup. The scale goes up 
from yellow through white, pink, 
red, purple, and lilac to blue, 
which is the colour of the more 
complicated blooms. 

Among the higher classes of 
insects, butterflies, and bees 
prefer bright colours, especially 
blue. Red, lilac, and blue flowers 
are best adapted by shape for 
the visits of these insect aristo¬ 
crats who, seeking nectar, inci¬ 
dentally fertilise the flowers. 
-Yellow flowers are mainly suited 
to beetles ; white ones to various 
small flies. c.D.D. 


JUST AN IDEA 

As Theophrastus once wrote: 
Kindness knows no repentance 


INTO TI1E LIGHT 

And hark! how blithe the 
throstle sings! 

He, too, is no mean preacher: 
Come forth into the light of 
things. 

Let Nature be your teacher. 

William Wordsworth 



OUR HOMELAND 


The centuries-old tide mill 
at Wcodbridgc in Suffolk 
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HEADMASTER 'WHO 
FACED REBELLION 

y schoolboys’ gunpowder plot, with the youthful Byron 
among the conspirators—that was the welcome to 
Harrow School received by Dr. Butler, an outstanding head¬ 
master who died on April 30 just 100 years ago. 


Though two rebellions marked 
his 24 years there, George Butler 
was no martinet. This famous 
school owes much to the improve¬ 
ments which he made—mainly at 
his own expense. 

Teaching was in his blood, yet 
Dr. Butler might have become a 
great lawyer. At Cambridge he 
won numerous honours, being 
Senior Wrangler at 19 and a bril¬ 
liant linguist. But a mathematics 
lectureship, offered suddenly, 
changed his plans for the Bar. 

He became headmaster of the 
time-honoured school on Harrow 
Hill in 1805, when he was only 31. 
By then it rivalled Eton, thanks to 
popular Joseph Drury. The 
scholars had wanted Drury’s 
nephew to succeed " him, and 
objected hotly to Dr. Butler. 

BYRON TO THE FORE 

Byron, then 17 and a monitor, 
penned satirical verses against 
“the usurper” for the chortling 
seniors. More daring spirits laid 
a gunpowder train beneath a 
passage, “with intent to blow up 
the head”! Fortunately, one 
pupil—a future judge—prevailed 
on them not to ruin timbered walls 
on which their own forbears’ 
names were carved. But window 
gratings were torn down, with 
Byron brandishing a pistol! 

The courteous Dr. Butler was 
firm without bearing malice, even 
inviting his young antagonist to 
dinner. But Byron refused—“He 
would never think of asking Dr. 
Butler to dine with him\" 

Three years later came another 
disturbance. Dr. Butler opposed 
the powers of monitors, who caned 
boys as they wished, and tried to 
stop bullying and excessive fagging. 
Their canes confiscated, the ten 
monitors resigned. Oddly enough, 
the school supported them! 

For four days classes were boy¬ 
cotted. Boys roamed the streets, 
flourishing banners blazoned 
Libert » and Rebellion! and No 
Under ! 

Some of the rebels seized the 


key of the birch cupboard; others 
barricaded the London road to pre¬ 
vent mail-coaches from reaching 
their parents! 

Dr. Butler was unshaken. Daily 
a solemn procession of masters, led 
by the keen-eyed, beak-nosed Head, 
marched to school. The roll was 
called, though nobody answered. 
Masters “took” classes with no¬ 
body in them! 

At length the rebels capitulated. 
Seven were expelled, and Dr. 
Butler received George Ill’s per¬ 
sonal congratulations. 

THE DUCK PUDDLE 

But these upsets were not typical 
of his regime. Thoughtful, tactful, 
keen on sports, and with modern 
ideas, he won great popularity. 

, New buildings arose, the board¬ 
ing-house system began, and he 
personally spent £12,000 on the 
school. Harrow's first swimming- 
pool was his innovation—just a 
muddy pond called the Duck 
Puddle by the boys, who used it 
for boat-sailing! 

In 1829 Harrovians old and new 
presented their retiring Head with 
plate worth £500. He became a 
Northamptonshire rector, and then 
Dean of Peterborough. 

At 68 his remarkable gallantry 
won a Royal Humane Society 
medal. Seeing a woman struggling 
in the'Grand Junction Canal on a 
bitter January morning, he plunged 
in and rescued her. 

He died suddenly at 78, his sight 
almost gone. He had long before 
received Byron's apology for his 
rebellious escapade. The poet had 
written new verses in praise of his 
old Head. 


UPHILL AND DOWN 

A grandmother living on a hill 
farm in New Zealand estimates 
that she has walked 7800 miles in 
going from her house to the box 
at the farm gate for mail every day. 
Her home is a mile from the road 
and 400 feet higher up the hill. 


CLEANING NELSON'S 
MONUMENT 



During the next two.or three 
weeks steeplejack Sydney Larkins 
will be sharing a bird’s-eye view of 
Trafalgar Square with the pigeons. 
With six assistants, and using 1500 
yards of brand-new rope and 
freshly-painted ladders, he is giving 
Nelson's Monument a wash-and- 
brush-up with soap and water. 


TWO CROWNINGS 

The little Cheshire town of 
Knutsford is celebrating two Royal 
crowning ceremonies this year. 

Besides the Westminster Abbey 
ceremony, the 7000people of Knuts¬ 
ford, together with many visitors, 
will join in the annual merry¬ 
making of the “ Royal ” May Day 
crowning. 

In 1887 King Edward VILand 
Queen Alexandra (then Prince and 
Princess of Wales) visited Knuts¬ 
ford to watch the May Day crown¬ 
ing. They were so impressed that 
they granted permission for the 
word “Royal” to be added to the 
festival, which was first organised 
in 1864. 


PAGEANT OF 
HERALDRY 


Mr. L. G. Pine, Editor of Burke’s Peerage, here continues 
his explanation of some of the heraldic devices and coats- 
of-arins to be seen during. Coronation time 

3. The Arms of Wales 


'T’hlre will be no Prince of Wales 
at the Coronation of her 
Majesty unless the Queen bestows 
this title on Prince Charles before 
June 2. 

Prince Charles became Duke of 
Cornwall as soon as his mother 
became Queen; that regulation has 
governed the title ever since it was 
created by Edward III in 1337 for 
his son the famous Black Prince, 
the first Duke of Cornwall in 
history. 

But the title of Prince of Wales 
is not inherited automatically; the 
heir to the Throne has to wait until 
the Sovereign chooses to create 
him Prince. Prince Charles's great- 
uncle, the Duke of Windsor, was 
16 when he became Prince of 
Wales; his great-grandfather 
George V was 36 when Edward VII 
granted him the title. Edward VII 
himself, however, became Prince of 
Wales when he was only five weeks 
old. 

LIONS OF THE OLD KINGS 

Few Princes of Wales have been 
present at Coronations, but when 
they are they have the opportunity 
of using the Arms of the old Welsh 
kings. The Arms of the Princi¬ 
pality of Wales are Quarterly or 
and gules (gold and red, the shield 
divided into four), four lions 
passant guardant counterchanged. 
This gives a pleasing effect, for 
counterchanging means that the 
lion in a gold quarter is red, and 
that the lion in a red quarter is 
gold. 

Even without a Prince of Wales 
in Westminster Abbey, how¬ 
ever, the ancient badge of Wales 
must appear, for it is most historic 
and goes back to dim ages of 
Welsh independence. This badge 
is the Red Dragon of Cadwalader, 
a 7th-century King of Wales. 

In heraldry the badge is described 
as a Dragon with wings expanded 
gules on a mount vert (green), and 
a flag with the figure of the Red 
Dragon on the green mount often 


' files over historic buildings in 
; Wales. ~ . 

| In the days of King Arthur the 
;■ Red Dragon was a symbol of 
j British resistance, and when it was 
1 adopted as one of his heraldic 


bade 


by Hcnrv VI1 Welshmen 


were f.ui! of hope jthat a second 
Arthur was 
This feeling 


coming 
was in 


to Britain, 
reased when 
Henry called 
his eldest son 
Arthur, whom 
h c m a d e 
Prince of 
Wales. 

Henry Nil, 
of course, was 
a Tudor, and 
so proud of 
his Weis h 
ancestry that 
h e claimed 
descent from 
the old kings 
and princes of 
Wales. He sent a commission into 
Wales to inquire into his ancestry, 
but the results were not entirely 
satisfactory! 



The newly-designed Red 
Dragon badge of Wales 


The Arms of famous Welsh 
families often contain a record of 
some historic event. The Lloyds 
of Denbigh, for .instance, have in 
their shield three Englishmen’s 
heads, commemorating a defeat in¬ 
flicted by the Welsh on the hated 
Saxons. 


On the. other hand, in the Arms 
of Lord St. Davids there is a com¬ 
pliment to an English king. These 
Arms—argent (silver) a lion ram¬ 
pant sable (black)—were first borne 
by Sir Aron ap Rees, a brave 
Crusader who accompanied 
Richard Coeur de Lion on his 
third Crusade in 1190. 

For his gallantry against the 
Saracens he was made a Knight of 
the Holy Sepulchre, and out of 
respect to King Richard he put a 
crown and chain on the lion in his 
Arms to show that he bound him¬ 
self and his descendants for ever 
to the Crown of England. 


Empire Mosaic—32 


by Ridgway 



CONQUEST OF THE 

Slue mountains 

Qroughf inihe newColony 
of New South, Nates rnoede 
it necessary to seek fresh 
pastures beyondthe 
■ 3Cxze Mountains. In. 1813 
they were ex-ptoreot by 
Gregory 8 Zealand, JL(ea£. 
iouuson,andt 19 -year-otct 

Wittza/n, Charges Nervlworth. 
Bayonet, the Blue 
Mountains they found, 
grassy plains and rivers 
running west. 'Pastures 
previously umclreoLmed 
of were thus opened to, 
sheep -farmers. 


GREGORY BLAXLAND 


BLUE MOUNTAIN GORGE 




CEREMONIAL 

MASK 

Masks tike the one 
shown here, which, 
represents a. beaver, 
are worn, for 
ceremonial dances 
by the Ihdictns of 
Cccncutxxls west 

COCKS b. 
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THE YOUNG FARMERS. 
ARE 21 THIS WEEK 

On Thursday ‘ this week the' 
Young Farmers’ Clubs celebrate 
their 21st birthday. 

To mark their coming-cf-agc, the 
representatives of similar organisa¬ 
tions in the Commonwealth and 
foreign countries are coming to the 
Clubs’ annual general meeting in 
London this Thursday. 

The first Young Farmers’ Club 
was started at Hemyock in Devon¬ 
shire by Mr. Tustin, technical 
adviser to United Dairies. 

A farmer there shook his head 
when Mr. Tustin said he wanted to 
start a club where boys and girls 
could meet and practise rearing 
animals and growing crops as a 
profitable hobby, thus spreading 
the idea of the vital importance to 
Britain of her agriculture. 

The farmer could see no future 
for such an innovation, but the 
young people's imagination was 
fired by the suggestion, and a club 
was started. 

From Flemyock the fine move¬ 
ment spread rapidly, and today 
there are 60,000 Young Farmers, 
thousands of whom are constantly 
demonstrating their skill in the 
varied crafts of field and barn. 

This great organisation is doing 
work of first-rate national import¬ 
ance. They have created an en¬ 
thusiasm for farming in town as 
well as country, for anyone be¬ 
tween ten and 21 can join and 
share the comradeship of like- 
minded people and the excitement 
of producing and caring for living, 
growing things. 


QUICK SURVEY • 

Sheffield City Council have 
made use of aerial photography to 
speed their house-building pro¬ 
gramme. They have accepted a 
firm's quotation of £4582 for 
taking aerial pictures of 19 housing 
sites and supplying contoured 
maps. 

By this means a survey to assist 
the architects making the layout 
plans will be made in a few hours. 
A similar survey on the ground 
would take several months. 


The Children’s Newspaper, May 2, 1953 


Steps to Sporting Fame 


Joe Smith 



About to make his 
fifth appearance at 
Wembley with an 
active interest in a 
Clip Final team is 
Mr. Joe Smith, who 
is the manager of 
Blackpool. 


A native of Newcastle 
(Staffs), Joe Smith joined 
Bolton Wanderers in 1908. 
He shared lodgings with two 
other young footballers and 
recalls how they contributed 
sixpence each to buy a bottle 
of oil for massaging. 


Soon, bis powerful shooting 
from the inside-left position 
made him one of the most 
deadly marksmen of his time. 
He played for England many 
times and was in the second 
,F.A. party to tour South 
Africa in 1920. 


He was the first captain to 
collect the F.A. Cup at 
Wembley, on that memorable 
day in 1923 when the pitch 
was overrun by the vast 
crowd and the match began 
40 minutes late. In 1926 he 
led Bolton to victory again. 


NEW GUINEA JOURNEY TO THE STONE AGE 


In order to see the stone-axe 
men of the New Guinea moun¬ 
tains at home, making their famous 
implements,- the Australian travel¬ 
ler Arnold Maahs has journeyed 
from Madang,' on the north-east 
coast of New Guinea, to a gorge of 
the Jimmi River. 

His first stage was by plane to 
Ogelbeng and then on foot. He 
headed into the Bismarck Moun¬ 
tains by a track which was so 
slippery that he ultimately took off 
his shoes and walked in bare feet. 

Guided by Felix Doering, a 
missionary to the Make people, 
Mr. Maahs made for a settlement 
of the stone-axe men. These men 
are tall and well-built, with enor¬ 
mous legs and thighs developed by 
the stiff mountain walks between 
their villages and their gardens. 
They gave the two visitors a feast. 

The presiding chief had a piece 
of polished green snail-shell pierced 
through his nose, and a flap of the 
shell hung over his lips. To eat he 
lifted the flap. 

In his hair-net were red and 
green feathers, and he had a neck¬ 
lace of cowrie shells. A gold-, 
lipped shell was on his chest. 

Through the rain forests of the 


Jimmi River country, hardly ever 
visited hy white men, the travellers 
were attacked by leeches, which 
settled on their legs and arms. 

In this primitive country tents 
are not carried by travellers. A 
shelter was quickly made by the 
carriers, stout saplings being forked 
into the ground and crossed with 
others to make a peak. 

More saplings are used as 
rafters, and grass and leaves are 
strung between the saplings to 
form roof and walls. In an hour a 
“house” is ready. 

ANCIENT ART 

A day’s walk through the rain 
forest covered about 13 miles—a 
distance, as the crow flies, of about 
four miles. In every ravine there 
was a swift stream—a formidable 
barrier unless there happened to be 
a primitive tree bridge. 

The village of Tongo was the. 
objective of the travellers. It is 
about 9000 feet up and is an im¬ 
portant home of the Make people, 
who have practised the art of 
making stone axes ever since the 
Stone Age. 

More than an hour's walk from 
the village is the chief axe-making 


site, in a gorge where the rock is 
hard enough for the purpose. 
Sitting on a rock, the Make crafts¬ 
man selects a sliver of stone and 
begins chipping it with another 
piece, of stone. 

The stone is about the size of a 
clenched fist, and flake by flake it is 
fashioned into the shape of an axe. 

Then comes the really skilful art 
of polishing it. For two months 
the axe-to-be lies in the stream 
rushing through the gorge. Every 
day the Make man comes, and, 
holding the stone beneath the 
water, rubs and scours it until its 
edge is sharp, and the handle com¬ 
fortable to hold. 

The Make stone axes are among 
the chief trading currencies of- the 
interior of New Guinea. One axe 
is the price of a bird of paradise 
or an oppossum skin, and they are 
highly prized, too, for ceremonial 
purposes. But the Make people 
are quite keen to trade their stone 
axes for steel ones. 

This primitive craft is one of the 
oldest in New Guinea, and no 
other tribe seems to have learned 
it. The Make guard their mono¬ 
poly, and never show the stone-axe 
gorge to native visitors. 


PRINCESS AND 
HER STAMPS 

A delightful memory of the girl¬ 
hood of the Princess Royal was 
given by Viscount Samuel when 
Her Royal Highness, as Chancellor 
of Leeds University, conferred on 
him the honorary degree of 
. Doctor of Letters. 

“The first time I met you, your 
Royal Highness,” he said, “was 
forty years ago when I was Post¬ 
master-General. As a Minister of 
the Crown I had been invited to 
stay at Balmoral, and, knowing 
that all the children of the Royal 
Family were greatly interested in 
stamps and were, in fact, keen 
collectors, 1 took with me a set of 
a new issue of British stamps which 
were to come into circulation. 

“I expected that there might be 
some disagreement as to the 
ownership of the set, and I remem¬ 
bered the Princess Royal saying to 
one of her brothers: ‘ If you 

snatch my stamps I will give you 
what for!’ 

“That little girl is now the Cham 
cellor of an important University, 
and I, who was then involved so 
closely with the public's letters, am 
now a Doctor of Letters.” 


KING’S WINDOW 

The Queen’s Chapel of the 
Savoy in London has a fine new 
window, presented by the Queen in 
memory of her father, the beloved 
George VI. 

It is on the right of the altar, and 
the inscription at the base is of the 
famous quotation from one of the 
King's Christmas broadcasts -. “ 1 
said to the man who stood at the 
gate of the year: Give me a light 
that I may tread safely into the 
unknown, and he replied: Go out 
into the darkness and put thine 
hand into the hand of God. That 
shall be to thee better than light 
and safer than a known way.” 

Three top sections of the window 
show the King on the throne, with 
the Crown of State and surrounded 
by the flags and shields of the 
Dominions. Three lower sections 
show' the Royal Arms, heralds, 
trumpeters, and Yeomen. 


WITH MACKENZIE IN THE FAR WEST—pietiire-story of a thrilling journey (5) 



After a wearying journey through the woods, 
the party were able to launch their canoe 
above • the rapids. Farther on, Mackenzie 
climbed a tree to see what lay ahead. All 
along the horizon stretched the forbidding, 
snow-capped heads of the Rockies. Un¬ 
daunted, he led his discouraged followers 
on against an ever-increasing current, some¬ 
times towing, sometimes carrying, the canoe. 


Some days later Indians appeared in threatening 
attitudes. They had never seen white men 
before and were in a state of panic. Mackenzie’s 
Indians at last persuaded them that the new¬ 
comers were friends. They landed and gave 
presents to the savages, who provided a guide. 
This native showed them the way up the stream 
to a small lake, which Mackenzie believed 
must be the highest source of the Peace River. 


They reached a watershed and carried their canoe 
and stores a short distance to another small lake. 
On the other side of this they entered a shallow 
rivulet which ran downhill. Now they could go 
with the stream, instead of fighting against it as 
they had had to ever since they set out, far away 
to the east. But their hardships were, increased 
by the icy coldness of these mountain streams and 
air which chilled them to the bones. 


They camped for the night beside the rivulet 
and next day found it became broader 

and faster as they went downstream. Their 
canoe got out -of control in some rapids. Its 
stern and bow were smashed. Helplessly they 
rushed downwards until their frail craft, holding 
everything they possessed, was wrecked on a 
line of rocks. Desperately they clung to the 
overturned canoe and were swept on. 


Is this the end of Maekenzie’s attempt to reach the Pacific? See next week’s instalment 
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I Thrilling serial of adventure in Norway 

! TUESDAY ADVENTURE 

i—fey John 


»o 

* 


Fred and I go to Norway with 
Uncle George, who is working on 
a secret scientific project. We 
explore a disused mine, and see a 
man named Malcolm Murdoch 
taking photographs. Later we go 
out with a Norwegian boy, Hans — 
and find his sister Greta tied up in 
a hut. As ice arrive, Murdoch 
escapes. Hans chases him, but 
fails to catch him. We stay the 
night at Tuna. The next morn¬ 
ing we hear that Uncle George's 
room has been burgled. 

7. Hold-up 

T got out of bed in a hurry. 

“That must be Murdoch,” 

I said. 

“Of course it was Murdoch,” 
replied Fred. “ Probably he hoped 
to get his.filnis back.” 

“And his camera. It’s lucky we 
brought them along with us. Did 
he take anything else?” 

“Nohody knows. It was Greta's 
deaf aunt who answered the 
phone.” 

“I suppose Uncle George isn’t 
back yet?” 

“No one knows where he is. 
That’s why they want us to be 
there when the police come. Hans 
says the police won’t be there until 
midday—this is the first time 
they’ve had a burglary there.” 

“ Murdoch’s not doing too badly, 
is he? First of all tying up Greta, 
then attacking Hans, then a 
burglary. Pity Uncle George 
didn’t listen to us when we first had 
our suspicions. Arc we going to 
tell the police the whole story?” 

. Fred frowned. “Of course. 
You always tell the police the 
whole story.” 

“But you know Uncle George 
never likes us to discuss his 
alfairs?” 

“Well, if Uncle George gets his 
affairs into this kind of mess,” said 
Fred sternly, “they will just have 
to be discussed. Better take along 
Murdoch’s rubber dinghy. It may 
come in useful as evidence.” 

We had a quick breakfast and 
then set off. 

The speedboat went, if anything, 
faster than ever. “You can see the 
sort of mood Hans is in—ready to 
pick a fight with anybody,” said 
Greta. 

Bullet marks 

We had left the Tuna inlet and 
had just about reached the point 
where we had the swim on the 
previous day when the engines 
spluttered and oiled up. 

While Hans was cleaning the 
plugs we told Greta about our dis¬ 
covery of the dinghy. “It may be 
valuable evidence,” said Fred, un¬ 
folding it, “but of course there’s 
nothing to show that it’s Mur¬ 
doch’s.” . . 

“But there’s something here to 
show why it was damaged,” Greta 
exclaimed. “What about these 
two holes? They, look like bullet 
marks to me.” 

“They-are bullet marks,” said 


Fred. “Didn’t I tell you that it 
was evidence?” 

It was evidence all right; 
but evidence of what? If it really 
were Murdoch’s dinghy, he would 
hardly have tried to sink it himself. 

But none of us could think of 
any explanation for the bullet 
holes in the dinghy. 

Hans pressed the starter and the 
engines came to life. But we had 
not gone more than a quarter of 
a mile in the direction of the 
Liliifors' inlet before Greta spotted 
another speedboat racing towards 
us on the starboard quarter. “It’s 
Bengt Olsen’s blue speedboat!” 
cried Hans. 

“With Uncle George on board?” 

“Now we’ll be able to get the 
whole thing sorted out!” 

“■He’ll get his engines oiled up 
too if he goes like that,” said Hans. 
“What on earth is he up to?” 

We waved to the two figures 
crouching behind the windscreen 
of the speedboat. There "was no 
answering wave, only a high-speed 
manoeuvre which brought them 
dangerously across our bows and 
made Hans grab quickly at the 
throttles to slow down. The blue 
speedboat did not slow down. 
With her nose well out of the water 
she flashed across to port of us, 
buffeting us' with her huge bow 
wave. We all clutched on to the 
rail and to each other. “It’s not 
like Bengt Olsen,” gasped Greta. 

That it was not Bengt Olsen we 
soon found out when the water 
spurted up ahead of us. Mingling 



ill’s slrange hut Iruc... 

. . . that the birds of the 
Peruvian Islands, the largest 
of which are white-breasted 
Cormorants, produce one of 
the world's most important 
products. 

This is guano, a rich fertili¬ 
ser said to be thirty-three 
times as valuable as ordinary 
farmyard manure. ' 

Guano is an ejection from 
the birds' kidneys which comes 
away in semi-solid form and is 
mainly composed of com¬ 
pounds that are valuable food 
for roots of plants. 

<? The cormorants live on fish; 
<, on one occasion the crop and 
S stomach of one bird was 
5 found to contain 76 anchovies 
b four to five inches long. 


with the roar of the wind and the 
spray came the .'rat-tat-tat of a 
quick-firing gun. Hans opened the 
throttles instantly, but we were out¬ 
manoeuvred. Still travelling at- 
speed, the blue boat had cut round 
our stern. If we accelerated, we 
would only plunge forward into 
the stream of bullets which were 
churning up the water. 

“It looks as if we’re going to 
meet Murdoch, after all,” said 
Fred. 

Greta thought quicker than any 
of us. “Give me that camera of 
yours and the films,” she said, as 
we drifted almost stationary and 
the other boat sped towards us. I 
handed them over, and she slid 
open a panel at the side of the 
engine casing. “These were fitted 
when people had to hide things 
from the Nazis during the war,” 
she murmured as the stuff disap¬ 
peared. 

“Cut off your engine! If any¬ 
body moves, we shall shoot.” 

“It’s Bengt’s speedboat all right, 
but-” 

“Silence! You can speak when 
you are spoken to,” said a voice 
in broken English. 

Greta keeps cool 

Anyway, to leave the matter in 
no doubt, the man let fly another 
volley, and this time the little 
spurts of water came uncomfort¬ 
ably close. There was nothing for 
it but to cut pur engines, shut our 
mouths, and wait for our captors 
to come alongside. The flying 
helmets and goggles they wore dis¬ 
guised their features, but I could 
see that neither of them was 
Malcolm Murdoch. . 

“Do you speak English?” The 
man with the gun glared at us 
through his goggles. 

“English and Norwegian.” Far 
from being afraid, Greta's voice 
was slightly mocking. “What do' 
you speak?” 

“That’s nothing to do with you, 
young lady. And I’m not taking 
back answers from anybody.” He 
flourished the gun, and Hans 
moved round in front of his sister. 

“And you’d better keep still, all 
of you-” 

He grunted orders in another 
language to the man at the con¬ 
trols, who put his engines astern, 
bringing their boat clumsily along¬ 
side ours. They did not cut their 
power. The steersman checked his 
throttles carefully. 

. Then, just as carefully, he picked 
uf> an automatic weapon and 
covered us, coming forward and 
steadying the gunwales of the two 
boats by putting a foot in each. 
The one who had done the talking 
stepped across and boarded us. 

“There is a little matter of 
Malcolm Murdoch to discuss,” he 
said unpleasantly. “Don’t all 
speak at once; but speak up 
quickly. We’re in a hurry.” He 
looked us over one by one. 

“I guess you're only a bunch of 
kids,” he said after a long pause. 

Continued on page 10 


FOR SPORT 
OR SPEED .. 


... you need the lightness and 
liveliness, safety and strength of 
Dunlop cycle tyres. In the big range 
there’s a tyre for every purpose— 
clubwork, racing, touring—at just 
the price you want to pay. 



SILVER 
SPRITE I 



TANDEM 



SPORTS 



ULTRA 
LIGHT ROAD 
RACING (HigJl Pressure) 


fOR DAY-IN, DAY-OUT 
RIDING choose from rugged 
and reliable Fort, Tourist 
Sprite, Roadster, 

Cambridge, 

Champion. 




—you’ll ride 
more comfortably 
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Exceptional Offer of 

CRICKET BATS 

Balls, Tennis Rackets, etc. 

The “Regent” made from best willow, 
wirli cane handle, beautifully finished, wonder¬ 
ful. value. 

Size 3 19, G. Size 4 22/-. Size 5 24/«. 
Size 6 29/-. 

CRICKET BALLS “Youths” 4& oz. 12/- 
*;i-ll. *’Hatch” 5i OZS. 14/*. 

TENNIS RACKETS. Full size 5-ply Mul¬ 
berry Wood model with white wedge double 
cane. Blue leather grip. Light, Medium and 
Heavy, t stare weight required) 25/- each. 
Tennis Balls (4 in box 11/-). 

.1/1 urlidea are sent post free. 
Personal shoppers welcome . 

P. C. FLETCHER & Co. Ltd. (C N) 

Complete Sports Outfitters. 

13_Monmouth Street, London, W. C.2. 


Ideal For 

CORONATION 

6'a 

Full-size genuine 
2 J- x magnification 
Brand New Con¬ 
tinental Binocu¬ 
lars fitted very 
powerful Optical 
Glass lenses. 
Brings distant ob¬ 
jects right to you 
with perfect clearness. Centre screw for 
focusing to any sight. Ideal for Processions, 
Seaside, Theatre, Train and Aircraft 
Spotting, etc. Satisfaction or money back. 

Send NOW 7/-P.O. to: 
Wm.TENN, LTD. <Dept. CW) 
585 High Road, Finchley, London, N.12 




It’s a smashing idea ! A lovely lasting transparent 
ease specially made to hold complete set of ten 
Coronation Coin*, each displayed in own setting. 
Case measures 71" >: 2 .J* X .Makes a grand gift. 
Only 3/6, post free (3 for lt>/-). Be first! Send now! 

DAVID SIMMONS (PLASTICS) LTD. 
23 ST. GEORGE STREET, LONDON, W.l, 

GKEAT CAMPING OFFER 


. CORONATION 
COINS 

IN THIS BEAUTIFUL 
ITRANSPARENT PLASTIC 

PRESENTATION 

CASE 



RIDCE TENT 

’ 6, ‘ GABARPtN£ r 

mam**** 


SENT 
FOR 

Brand-new de luxe Tara 
Tent. All colours. Com* 
plete. Ideal Cyclists, Campers. Length 
7 ft. 3 in. sleeping base x 4 ft. 6 in. wide 
3 ft. .6 in. high x 12 in. walls, £2.15.0 #r 
6/» deposit and G/- monthly. With fly-sheet, 
£4.2.6 or 15/- deposit and 9/9 monthly. 
Both carr. 1/6.- 


Give your 
child a 

GOOD Coat. | 

For treacherous Post etc 
weather we can 
recommend this school 
trenchcoatstyledouble- L 
breasted proofed and 
lined throughout. A 
complete school out¬ 
fitter's stock bought for cash enables us to 
offer them at halt usual price. Sent for 5/- 
and 5/- monthly. Cash, price 39/11. Sizes 
22 to 24, 26 to 32, 5/- extra. 34 to 42, 10/- 
extra. FllEE LISTS CLOTHING, etc. TKI1MS 

HEADQUARTER & GENERAL SUPPLIES, LTD. (Dept. CN 12), 196-200 Cold- 
harbour Lane, Loughborough Junction, London, S.E.5. Open all Sal. 1 p.m. II id. 


8CD Mi su&msw 

wuomtv AHD ground sum 

Guaranteed waterproof. Com¬ 
plete with tape, etc. Size 
9 ft L by 3 ft. Weight 
lb. 18/9, post. 
Reduced ' etc '- 1/-. or 

from45/-to sent for 

18/9™. 3/6 
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STAMPS-FREE 


PORTRAYING 

12 MEMBERS OF 
THE ROYAL FAMILY 
inc. LATE QUEEN MARY 

We are making this wonderful offer to 
bring to your notice our famous 
"QUALITY” Approvals (Discount or 
non-discount) of selected stamps at 
fair prices. These 8 Historical 
stamps are sent absolutely Free to all 
collectors asking to see our “Quality” 
Approvals and. sending 3d. (Abroad 
6d.) for our postage. IF you wish you 
may join “THE CODE STAMP 
CLUB,” Sub. 1/-. You receive Badge, 
Membership Card listing fine Gifts, 
and Approvals are sent monthly. (Gifts 
include full . si/.c Tweezers, etc.) 
Special Gift with all orders for 1953 
Coronation Set of 61. Price 13/9. 



Princess Anne and 
Prince Charles 


WRIGHT'S STAMP SHOP, Dept. 32, CANTERBURY, Kent. 

bee~~olymp1c~~c a~mes "SET I 

This fine mint Athletic Set I 
MONACO depicting I 
fMPIC HURDLER* 



BERKELEY STAMP 

NEWTON, WEST KIRBY, 


from 

O LYrir n. nunuLcn, j 
RUNNER and DISCUSS 
THROWER will be.sent | 
absolutely FREE to all | 
genuine applicants for | 
Approvals sending 2{d. | 
stamp for postage. I 


CO. (C N), 

CHESHIRE. 


MONTENEGRO unused get of 6 (cat. 2/7) 
free to everybody ordering one of the 
following packets or asking for our discount 
Approvals and sending 2l<\. for postage. 

COUNTRY COLLECTIONS 


25 diff. 

50 diff. 

lOO diff. 

Airmails 

16 

Argentina 

1,9 

Austria 1/6 

Andorra 

3 6 

Ausl ralia 

2/- 

Belgium 1/3 

Bulgaria 

1/- 

Brazil 

1/6 

Br. Emp.1/6 

Ceylon 

16 

Canada 

1/6 

China 1/3 

Croatia 

1/3 

Chile 

19 

Czech. 1/6 

Ciaudekuipel 6 

Fey lit . 

2/- 

Denmark 1/6 

fJuat cma U 

1/6 

Finland 

1/6 


Iceland 

3/3 

Fr. Cols. 

1/6 

Fr. Cols. 2/6 

Pakistan 

1/3 

Iraq 

2/3 

C.ermany l/- 

Persia 

1/3 

Jugoslavia 1/- 

Hungary 1/3 

San Marino 1/- 

N T . Zealand 2/6 

Italy 1/3 

Turkey 

1/- 

Poland 

1/6 


Vatican 

1/6 

Portugal 

1/6 

Russia 3/6 

O walior 

2/6 

S. 'Africa 

2/6 

Sweden 2/3 

Siam 

1,9 

Salvador 

8'- 

Japan 1/6 


For I age 2Jd. extra. List free. Cash with order. 

BATTSTAMPS (C N), 

5 Home Road, Battersea, London. S.W.ll 


CHEMISTRY 

Wide range of apparatus and 
Laboratory Equipment. 
Send 2\d. stamp for Price List. 

A. N. BECK & SONS 

( Dept. CN), 

60 Stoke Newington High Street, 
London, N.16 


CIGARETTE CARDS 

:: FREE :: 

to applicants for stamps on Approval. 
Write , now before stocks are cleared, 
enclosing 3 d. postage. 

SPECIAL OFFER. — 250 different 
stamps with mounts 2/6 post free. 

G. HALL, Dept. C.N. • 

84 DEVON STREET, BURY, LANCS. 


MATCHBOX LABELS 

Austria or Belgium 
12 different 13; 25,2/6; 50. 5/-; 100, 10/-. 
India or Sweden 

12 different 1,6; 25, 3/-; 50, 6/-; 100, 12/-. 
4 page list available 3d. 

CHEESE LABELS 

25 different 1,9; 50, 3/-; 75, 5/-; 100, 7/-. 
16 pace catalogue for 1/3 post free. 

E. H. W. LTD. (Dept. MBL), 

42 Victoria Street. London, S.W.l. 


FREE GIFTS 
EVERY MONTH! 

THIS MONTH. 10 Different 
Large Russia. 3d. for My Famous 
Approvals. 

A. J. BAILEY, Woodland, 
Station Rd., Okehampton, Devon. 




FREE STAMPS 


TO 


ALL ASKING TO SEE OUR 
APPROVALS WE SEND 

A MAGNIFICENT FREE SET 

Please enclose 3d. postage. 

GLOBE STAMPS 

7 NORTHGATE, BECCLES. 


We Will Give 

100,000 STAMPS FREE 

this month. Have you had your share? 
Write to-day for 200 free stamps which 
will be sent without delay, and request 
discount Approvals. Postage appreciated. 

P. OWEN (CN90), “Bayona,” 

Heysoms Ave., Greenbank, Northwich, 
Cheshire. 


FREE DOUBLE GIFT 

~ for 

CHEESE LABEL COLLECTORS 
Ness' and medium collectors’ 
APPROVALS. Also stamps from 
-jd. upwards. Write to. 

Miss A. GILES, UPWELL, CAMBS. 


1,000 STAMPS 69 

ALL DIFFERENT. NO GREAT BRITAIN' 
500. 3 /-; 250. 1/6; 100 , 9d. 
BRITISH COLS.; 100, 1/3; 200, 3/3; 300, 
6/6. TRIAN'fi t'LAl’S : 10, 1/6; 25, 4,6; 
50, 10/-. RAILWAY ENGINES: 15. 1/3; 
25. 2 3; 50, 5/6. FLAGS : 10, 1/3; 25 2/9. 
MAI’S: 10, 1/3; 25. 2/9. SHIPS: 10 1'-; 
25, 2/3. AIRMAILS: 25, 1/6. TOSTAGE 
2id. EXTRA. 

Approvals and Catalogue of stamp bargains 
on request. 

S. TATLOW & SONS, Eckington, Sheffield 


FREE ! STAMP OUTFIT 

Consisting of large magnifier, Packet of 
Hinges, -Perforation Gauge and Water¬ 
mark Detector, and Packet of Whole 
World Stamps.' Ask for my Approvals 
and enclose 3 d. stamp. 

R. POWELL (Dept. CN) 

89 Craigdale Road, Hornchurch, Essex 


3 SETS—FREE!! 

SET of 3 Colourful GIANT MONACO, SET 

of 2 Delightful SPANISH MOROCCO (Arab 
Scenes), SET of 2 Larce SAN MARINO, 
showing CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS!! 
ALL FREE • with Approvals! Enclose 
2 id. stamp. 

MODERNWAY STAMPS (G.60) 

41 Waldens Pk. Rd.. Horsell, Woking, Surrey 



FREE FLOWERS STAMP 

'A "April Showers bring forth May Flowers,” says ■ 
the old rhyme. But you can have some May 
Flowers in your stamp album ABSOLUTELY • 
FREE from us. To all who ask to see a’ 
Selection of Windsor Stamps on Approval 
we will send Absolutely Free this beautiful , 
large stamp from HUNGARY,in unusual purple 
and green colours, showing some lovely Peonies. 
Although now obsolete you can get it FREE ( 
From Us by asking to see a Selection of 
Windsor Stamps on Approval and requesting * 
Hungarian Flowers Stamp Free. Enclose 
2jd. stamp for posting to you. 

WINDSOR STAMP CO. (Dipt. CN). Uckfield, Sussex ‘ 


SPORTS SHORTS 


Qeveral of the West Indies Test 
cricketers will be playing in 
this country during the summer, 
but only one will be appearing with 
a County • side. He is Roy 
Marshall, the 22-year-old Barbados 
batsman, who has joined Hamp¬ 
shire. He will need a two-year 
residential qualification before he 
can play in County Championship 
games, but he will assist Hamp¬ 
shire in all other matches. Other 
West Indies stars will be playing 
in League cricket in Lancashire. 

Unbeaten since 1939 is the won¬ 
derful record of Dr. Dave 
Freeman, the American badminton 
champion. After holding the title 
for several years he came to this 
country in 1949, won the All- 
England singles championship, and 
then announced his retirement. 
Dr. Freeman made a “come-back ” 
this year to regain the American 
title, and thus retained his record 
of never losing a singles match. 

A War Memorial Library and 
. Museum has been opened at 
Lord's. Many famous bats are in 
the museum, among them being the 
one that Jack Hobbs used when he 
toured Australia in 1920-21, and 
the bat with which Everton Weekes 
created his world record of five 
centuries in successive Test innings. 

A new booklet which all cricket 
fans will want is Meet the Test 
Stars, edited by Alec Bedscr 
(Charles Buchan's Publications, 
2s. 6d.). It contains fine action 
photographs of all the Australian 
Test Cricketers and ■ the leading 
English players, and a series of 
pen-pictures by Alex Bannister. 

A. NN Haydon, the 14-year-old 
Warwickshire girl, won the 
girls’ singles title at the English 
Open table tennis championships, 
to become the youngest of this 
year’s champions, while the men’s 
veterans’ titles was won by Lionel 
Kerslake, 47-year-old Exeter clerk, 
who took a week's holiday to play 
in the Wembley tournament. 


When Betty Hutton, the Amer¬ 
ican film star, was in London 
not long ago she visited the Poplar 
Boys’ Club. After she returned to 
America she sent the boys two sets 
of blue-and-white football shifts. 

Johnny Leach has twice won the 
world table tennis singles 
championship, but he cannot win 
the English title. At Wembley 
recently he was beaten in the final 
by Michel Haguenauer, the 
“veteran ”• Frenchman. The 1953 
Championships, however, provided 
the wonderful Rowe twins with 
further honours. Rosalind is the 
new women’s singles champion; 
Rosalind and Diane 'gained the 
.women’s doubles for the fourth 
successive year; and Rosalind 
partnered Victor Barna to victory 
in the mixed doubles, beating sister 
Diane and Johnny Leach in the 
final. 

jCjEVENTEEN- year-old J. Beck of 
Wellington, a left-hander, has 
been chosen to tour South Africa 
with New Zealand's Test cricket 
team. 

M r - Scot Symon, recently 
appointed manager of Preston 
North End F.C., is one of the few 
men to have played for Scotland 
at both Soccer and cricket. As a 
footballer he starred with Dundee, 
Portsmouth, and Glasgow Rangers, 
and some years ago he played 
cricket for Scotland against the 
Australians, taking five wickets for 
33 runs. 

John Board, a 15-year-old Brid¬ 
lington schoolboy, won the 
Boys’ Amateur Snooker Cham¬ 
pionship at his first attempt. In 
the final he beat his opponent, 
Keith Preston of Walsall, Stafford¬ 
shire, by three frames to one. 

Qome 30 English towns will this 
summer exchange sporting 
visits with Continental towns. One 
of the biggest parties will be that 
from Ghent, which will send 150 
athletes for a meeting with 
Hammersmith. 


TUESDA Y ADVENTURE 


Continued from page 9 

“Perhaps we've scared you . . . 
Come on, now . . . let’s hear 
about Murdoch. What’s your con¬ 
nection with him?” 

Fred’s lips were trembling. Not 
with fear but w'ith rage. Greta 
managed to speak firsL “You’re 
acting like a man in a film I once 
saw in Bergen,” said she. “It was 
a very old film . . 

The man jumped as if he had 
been stung. He said something 
in Norwegian. 

“You’d better talk English,” said 
Greta, quite undaunted; “we- at 
least understand what you’re trying 
to say—unless you happen to talk 
French. Volts parlcz franfais, 
peut-etre?" 

“Cut out that French stuff, 
youngster; talk a language we can 
understand. This is no pleasure 
cruise. We want to-hear all about 
Murdoch—and the quicker the 
belter.” 

“That’s easy,’’ said Greta. “He’s 
either a loony or a dangerous 
criminal. All I can tell you about 
him is that he attacked me yester¬ 


day in our mountain hut, stole our 
food and various other things, and 
trussed me up with rope. Must be 
a friend of yours.” 

Fred broke in somewhat hastily 
and said: “Everything she says 
is true. We found her tied up 
in the hut and we saw Murdoch 
there. But if you think Murdoch’s 
a friend of ours, you’re miles 
out . . .” 

“You may be only kids,” 
snapped the man, “but you can’t 
fool me with these lies.” He sud¬ 
denly turned towards Hans. “If 
Murdoch attacked this girl in the 
hut. why were you ski-ing along 
with him in the mountains?” 

- “Hans was chasing him, if you 
really want to know,” said Greta. 

A nasty laugh crackled. “Chas¬ 
ing him? They were ski-ing along 
side by side calling to one another 
when we saw them. We brought 
him down ”—he nodded at Hans— 
“ but Murdoch got away.” 

“ When Hans hits him," Greta 
was whispering slowly in French, 
“ jump on the other one." 

To be continued 
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TROPICAL FLOWERS 
FOR YOUR THEMATIC 
COLLECTION 

Yet another stupendous FREE GIFT of 
beautifully coloured pictorial stamps 
from RUANDA-URU NDI can be 
yours today ! Just-send 3d. postage and 
request our cheap discount Approvals 
and price' list. 

LISBURN & TOWNSEND LTD. (C.N.) 
WEST KIRBY t WIRRAL. 


Coronation stamps* 

to be issued in JUNE, 1953 

Complete Crown Colonial Set of 62 ... 14/3 
and 

Complete sot from the other Countries (44)35/6 
or 

The above two sets (total 106 stamp for) 49/6 
Cash with order. Postage extra • (inland 3d., 
Foreign 4d., Registration 6d. in addition to 
the postage). * • - - 

These prices are for the unused stamps 
announced up to time of going to press, and 
arc subject to our receiving supplies. If any 
values should be altered or not issued a 
corresponding alteration will be made to the 
price. 

Wlicn ordering please ask for a selection of 
our World Famous Approval sheets. 

ERRINGTON & MARTIN 

(Dept. C.N.), South Hackney, London, 
E.9. England._Established 1830. 


STAMPS ON APPROVAL 

We have three ranges of Approvals. 

X. Br. Cols. (in a ivy MINT including 
NEW QUEEN ISSUES). 

2. GREAT BRITAIN. 

3. U.S.A. 

Send for selections of the countries which 
interest YOU! PROMPT and INDIVIDUAL’ 
attention, and, remember—we send POST 
TREE! 

BENNETT (C), 

44 Darrel Road, RETFORD. Notts. 


FREE 


■ RHODES 

■ CENTENARY STAMPS 

A short set of tfre stamps just issued in 

SOUTHERN RHODESIA to commemorate 
the 100th birthday of CECIL RHODES, the 

founder of RHODESIA. This set will be 
quite scarce and must not be missing from 
voitr collection. Just reauest my 6d. in 1/- 

D1SCOUNT APPROVALS. Postage FREE. 
M. THEOBALD (26CN) 

Dell Corner, West Drayton, Middlesex. 


BARCAIN STAMP PACKETS Fir,tQ!im5r 


lOO Austria l/> 
lOO China 1/2 
100 Canada 4/4 
lOO Finland 2 9 
loo Germany 1/. 
lOO Holland 1/6 


All Different 
lOO Hungary 1/2 
100 Jugoslavia 2/6 
100 Roumania 2/6 
100 Spain 1/9 

lOO Sweden 2/3 
100 U.S.A. 3/- 


British Empire : 50, 8*1.; 100,1/4; 200,3/4; 300,6/9 
Airmails: 25, 1/4; 50, 2/9; ICO, 6/6; 200, 18/- 
Triangulara: 10, 1/2; 15. 2/-; 20, 3/-; 25, 4/3 
FREE GIFT with orders of 2/6 and over. 
Postage 2 ?.d. exlra. Full list Fit EE on request. 
D. C. SINCLAIRE, 126Erskine Rd., Sutton, Surrey. 


MATCH-BOX LABELS 

and 

CHEESE LABELS 

on Approval, particulars, stamp. 

Mrs. M. B. SMITH, 

56 PORTLAND STREET, LONDON, S.E.17 


ANOTHER SPECIAL FREE OFFER 

ROYAL HISTORICAL 
COMMEMORATIVE PACKET 
SILVER JUBILEE 

CORONATIONS SILVER WEDDINGS 

This packet containing the above stamps from 
British Colonies and Dominions is offered 
FREE to applicants for my bargain discount 
Approvals and enclosing 3d. for postage. 

S. W. SALMON (CN2), 

119 Beechcroft Road, IPSWICH. 


DISCOUNT APPROVALS 

Personal service. Reasonable prices 
with generous discount. Free gift of 25 
Pictorial Commemoratives, etc., to all 
original applicants sending 2 -Jd. stamp to 

MERTON STAMP APPROVAL SERVICE 

(CN9) 24 Dane Rd., MERTON, London, S.W.19 


FREE 

CORONATION 
STAMP 
ALBUM 

The Coronation 
Stamp Album 
has spaces for 
2232 stamps. It 
is beautifully 
coloured and 
illustrated and it 
is FREE to all 
collectors who 
send 9d. postage and ask to see a selectio 
of our WORLD-FAMOUS APPROVALS 
AVON 
STAMPS 



/Dept\ • 55 THE AVENUE 
\ 139 / LOWESTOFT 
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WONDERFUL 

JOURNEY 

Continued from page 1 

An hour later (3 p.m. Greenwich 
Mean Time and'4 p.m. in Italy) we 
took off. Once again came that 
thrilling dash along the runway, 
and then the smooth soaring into 
the air with the shadow of our 
Viscount scurrying with us across 
the well-tilled . fields, growing 
smaller and smaller until it became 
but a speck and then vanished from 
sight. 

Farewell to the Seven Hills and 
St. Peter's and to the Grandeur that' 
was Rome. In three hours we 
should be amid the Glory that was 
Greece! 

THE ISLES OF GREECE 

Tea was served as we crossed the 
“olive-sandalled Appenines ” at 
20,000 feet, and soon we were 
crossing the Ionian Sea—so blue, 
and flecked with light cumulus 
clouds floating above it like little 
wisps of cottonwool that gave the 
strange impression of looking down 
on the sky! 

At 4.45 (G.M.T.) came what was 
perhaps the most • impressive 
spectacle of the whole day—the 
Isles of Greece, “where burning 
Sappho loved and sung.” 

It was a breath-taking experience 
to cross them on this magic carpet; 
but to describe them needed the 
pen of a Byron, and I could only 
gaze down in wonder as the light 
faded from the sky. 

Night fell quickly and the rest 
of the journey was made in dark¬ 
ness, for although it was only 
6 p.m. by my watch, when we 
reached Athens it was 8 p.m. by 
Greek time, and before landing we 
circled a city that was spread out 
in a myriad pin-points of light. 

ARTHUR SIEE’S FLIGHT 

While the Viscount was being 
refuelled and serviced I reflected on 
the wonder of those eight hours 
that had passed since leaving 
London Airport. I remembered 
that many years earlier my old 
chief, Arthur Mee, had flown in a 
Handley Page plane at 100 rn.p.h. 
and in his eager, boyish way 
had afterwards described the ex¬ 
perience. 

“It was smoother than any rail¬ 
way train,” he had written. “It 
was as safe as any bus from 
London Bridge to Charing Cross. 

1 do not think I ever felt more safe 
than standing at my window 6000 
feet high, rushing through space at 
a mile in 35 seconds.” And I re¬ 
flected that my own thoughts while 
flying at four times that height and 
three times that speed had been 
much the same. 

HOME AGAIN 

There is no- room here to tell of 
the rest of my wonderful journey 
across Turkey to Cyprus and its 
orange groves—to the Near East 
that is now the Evcr-so-Near East 
—and back again. In 12 hours I 
crossed seven lands and seven seas, 
and that might well be ■ called 
sufficient unto the day. 

I will only add that it was still 
raining on my return to London, 
and that when some observant 
passengers on the bus curiously 
eyed my dusty shoes I had the 
utmost difficulty in refraining from 
telling them that it was the dust of 
FamagusC S. A. W. 


Juniors’ pageant 

This month nearly 300 juniors of 
Highgate School, London, will 
present their Coronation Pageant. 
The scenes enacted will include 
Boudicca's rebellion; the Domes¬ 
day Survey of North London; Dick 
Whittington’s Catte; refugees from 
the Battle of Barnet; Queen Eliza¬ 
beth granting a charter to the 
Founder, Sir Richard Cholmeley, 
in 1565; and Lord Bacon freezing 
a chicken. 

New Zealand Guides are sending 
a giant jigsaw puzzle to Prince 
Charles and Princess Anne as their 
Coronation gift. Measuring four 
feet by three, it illustrates the 
country’s beauty spots and shows 
provincial Guide badges. 

Fragrant gift 

The blind babies of Sunshine 
House at East Grinstead, Sussex, 
are to be given a flower bed of 
fragrant roses by the Coronation 
Committee, because they cannot 
share in the distribution of 
souvenir New Testaments. 

Most Excellent Majesty (Station¬ 
ery Office, 2s.) is the title of a pro¬ 
fusely illustrated history of the 
British Monarchy during the past 
1100 years, written by Mr. Dermot 
Morrah, editor of The Round 
Table. 

Brownies of St. Luke’s at Maid¬ 
stone have adopted four old people 
as' their Coronation good deed. 
They are calling on the old folk 
every week with flowers and other 
gifts. 


Getting used to the noise 

The horses that are to draw the 
carriages of Commonwealth Prime 
Ministers in the procession have 
started their training in getting 
accustomed to the cheers, music, 
and other sounds which will greet 
them on June 2. All of them have 
been lent by private owners. The 
Prime Ministers’ carriages will be 
drawn by Royal Clarences—five 
provided by the Queen, and five by 
Sir Alexander Korda, the film 
producer. 

The Royal Aero Club has 
planned a national air touring com¬ 
petition as a Coronation cele¬ 
bration. It will be held on June 25, 
and the route will not be disclosed 
to pilots until they take off. 

In the Mall 

The Lions and Unicorns, 17 feet 
tall, which are to surmount-the 
four arches in the Mall, London, 
are nearly complete. They are 
made of tubular steel, and each 
weighs five cwt. 

Camberley has organised a 25- 
mile road roller-skating race as a 
Coronation event. 

Free maps 

A free pocket map of Central 
London has been published by 
London Transport and the Metro¬ 
politan Police. It shows the Coro¬ 
nation route and gives details of 
Underground, coach, and bus 
services to it. The map can be 
obtained from police stations and 
London Transport railway booking 
offices and inquiry offices. 




C N Competition No. 26 

2 BICYCLES 
TO BE WON! 

to Ten-Shilling Notes as Consolation Prizes 

H ERE is another Geography crossword, with two splendid Hcrculc s 
bicycles as prizes—one for a boy and one for a girl. 

But this is a crossword with a difference. Instead of solving a number 
of clues, you simply have to fill in tho 18 place-names given in the list 
below so that .they’fit the frame exactly, reading across and down, and 
using the thicker lines on the square to separate the different names. 

When you have completed the puzzle, write your name, ago, and address 
in tho appropriate spaces on the coupon, and get your entry signed by a 
parent or guardian as being your own unaided work. Cut out the whole 
square and the coupon together and post to: 

C N Competition No. 26, 
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Name.. 


..Age 


Address.: 


Parent/Guardian- 


3 Pilgrim Street, 

London, E.C.4 (Comp.), 

to arrive not later than 
Tuesday, May 12. 

MIDDLETON 
NEWPORT 
HAMPTON 
ASHFORD 
OUXDLE 
POOLE 

REETH , 

RYE 
ELY 
AYR 
EYE- 
ALLOA 
THUHSO 
CLANDON 
HAWORTH 
DROMORE 
ROCHESTER 
ROTHERHAM 
a The prizes will be awarded 
jj for the neatest correct cn- 
B tries according to age, and 
| there will be io Ten-shillir.g 
g notes for runners-up. 

| Tins competition is open 

_a to all readers under 17 in 

" Great Britain, Northern Irc- 
1 land, and the Channel Is- 
-C X 26 | lands. The Editor’s decision 
| is final. 



Here’s 
the watch 
for you! 



you’ll be really proud to own one of these splendid Newmark 
watches. There’s a slim 5-jewelled watch for girls at 60 /-. And 
boys can buy a handsome, sturdy man’s watch for 36 / 9 . 

They’re British-made, reliable and fully guaranteed. 

NEWMARK 

36's to 72'- 

At leadina jewellers 

MADE AT CROYDON 
EY LOUIS NEWMARK LIMITED 


FAMOUS 


RIDDALLS 

mw 



Made of closely- 
woven cambric, 5 ft. 
in height—over 2C ft. round the base'— 
4 collapsible poles. Tie across flaps. 
Reinforced comers and top. 

SPECIAL FEATURE— 

It can be used on concrete, lawn or beach 
without additional equipment. NO holes 
to dig. No guy ropes. LIGHT TO 
CARRY. 

Cash refund if not delighted. 

RIDDALLS SPOUTS & GAMES 

LTD. 

{Dept. CN 11) 89 95 Tower Bridge Road, 
London, S.E.1, and branches in London. 



BUILD 
Your Own 
MICRO-MUSEUM 

[\/1ICFOMODFL making is a serious hobby 
iV1 enjoyed by amateur crattsmcu of all 
ages in all pans of the world. Kafir model 
entails hours of engrossing and pleasurable 
concentration in constructing these thvor- 
duwusioiial volumetric models of authentic 
realism. Cost nonce but sell for pouuds. 
Logos; Famous and Historic Buildings; Old 
(Walloons; Warships; Engineering Subjects, 
etc., etc. 

Send stamped. 

' addressed envelope for 
Illustrated 
Descriptive 
Folder of 
lOO Models 

M1CR0M0DELS 
LT D. 

No. 3 (N) Racquet Court, 
Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. 



aiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiimimiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiniiHiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiumiiiiiiiiiiiiiil 

I THE WORLD’S GREATEST BOOKSHOP 1 



FOR- BOOtCS* 


I Stock of over 3 million volumes | 

= Nen’, secondhand & rare Books on every i 

f| subject. Foyle s can supply all your school j§ 

H • text books E 

111 9-125 CHARING CROSS ROAD LONDON WC2 | 

= Gerrard 5660 (16 lines) ic Open 9-6 ( inc . Saturdays) = 

== Two minutes from Tottenham Court Road Station = 


:WHY NOT MAKE=* 
JOURNALISM YOUR CAREER? 

A practising Fleet Street Editor will advise 
and help you to succeed in either stuff 
journalism or freelancing. 

3J. stamp brings full particulars from : 

PRESS FEATURES AGENCY 
72 Bradbourne Road, Bexley. 


CH1N 

■ ** Mystery as 

Performed by 
the Leading 
Magicians!! 

RELB^SHv^N'fr’eeVSNN 


B.C.M./TRICKS 

67 Bayham Street. London, N.W.1 


Quat eatte. CAMERA 

Yours for C/. 
deposit and 4 v/ 
wkly. payments 
of 5/-. Do not 
miss this great 
opportunity to 
become the 
owner of 
(he slickly 
designed 

I miniature 
o am era. 
Packed in 
solid fold¬ 
ing leather 

lease — will 

I I a k e six 

aide. OliDllIi 10UAY I Cump j rfG p . e r f c 0 6 
-rosi l JillL'. I ctimrilotc I Pictures. 

MAYFAIR E. & 5. CO. 

(Dept. CN), 21 Bateman Street, W.l. 

. Telephone : CKKrnrd 1123/4. — ■■ ■ 



Illustration half ocfiifllj 
Fil niseasilyohl a i ii - 


A CORONATION ALBUIVS 

YOU WILL TREASURE FOR A LIFETIME 

Size 11 T x 15 T . Strong cover. Containing 60 
pages of top quality tinted pnflor for mounting 
pictures of the Coronation. Special art page 
inset of the Royal Family. Space for .recording 
your own memories of Coronation Day. Fat.Ii 
album supplied complete with packet of 
gummed tabs for fixing pictures and housed in 
strong envelope. Only limited stocks available. 
Wo could not’repeat at-the bargain price of 

4'6 EACH &50HEYBACK guarantee. 

advised FREE POST AND PACKING. 



so be 
and order now 


WULFRUN MAIL ORDER 00 .. Ltd. 


(Depi. C.N.3), 51 Powlctt Street, 
WOLVERHAMPTON. 
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The Bran Tub 


HIDDEN PLAYERS 

' On Saturday, May 2, Poltoii 
Wanderers meet Blackpool , n the 
Finql of the F.A. Challenge Clip. 
In the ''following lines are the 
names of six players, three from 
each side, who helped their clubs- 
to reach the'Final. Can you find 
them? - 

“Qam and I are going to hear 
Professor Lang tonight,” 
boasted Bob. “We are both old 
enough to be out,” he added belli¬ 
gerently.' “Mr. Jones is giving us- 
a lift in hisdorry.. He is a farmer,. 
Dad knows him well. Hurry up, 
Pam, we can't stay—lorry's wait¬ 
ing for us,” he explained. 

Answer next week 

Sammy Simple 

J§aid Sammy to his new-found 
friend: “I would like you to 
come and see roe sometime. If 
you should forget my name, just 
look it up in the telephone 
directory.” 

OTHER WORLDS 

Jn the evening Saturn is in the 
south. In the morning Venus 
is low in the 
east. The pic¬ 
ture shows the 
Moon as it 
appears at half¬ 
past nine on 

_Wednesday 

evening, April 29. 

Invention of the Cross 

The discovery of the cross on 
1 which Jesus Christ was cruci¬ 
fied is celebrated on May 3. by the 
festival known as the Invention of 
the Cross. 

One legend tells ' how- the 
Empress Helena, mother of Con¬ 
stantine the Great,. travelled to 
Jerusalem to-find the cross. Many, 
were found, and a dead man was 
placed on each until one miracu¬ 
lously came to life. The true cross, 
it' was said, had at last been 
discovered. 

Constantine built a special 
church in Jerusalem and there the 
cross was solemnly placed. One 
day, Chosroes, king of the Persians, 
stole it, but after recapture by 
Heraclius, early seventh-century 
East Roman emperor, it was 
restored with great ceremony to its 
proper place. 


JUMPING JACKO LANDS IN TROUBLE 




Jacko had learnt to vault with a pole, and was very proud of his new-found 
skill. Explaining the finer points of the sport to Chimp, he volunteered to 
give a practical demonstration. “ It’s raining,” said Chimp, glancing out of 
the window. “ Never mind,” replied Jacko, “ I’ll show you in here.” Retreat¬ 
ing.to the, end of the hall, he ran forward and. made a graceful leap—or so 
he thought until he found himself looking down on Mother, and then, a second 
later, sitting amid dozens of scattered vegetables ! 


Find the flowers 
<*}ort oiit the following words into 
ten pairs so that when matched 
correctly each pair will form the 
name of a flower. 

PRIM; CANDY; COW; CUP; 
SUCKLE; SNOW; BUTTER; 
BLUE; ROSE; HONEY; TUFT; 
PRIDE; SWEET; DROP; CAR; 
LONDON; SLIP; PEA; BELL; 
NATION. Answer next week 

A wise man 

_^n old Negro minister once 
announced to his congregation 
1 that a famous preacher was coming 
to visit them, and went on to 
describe him as one who “can 
comprehend the incomprehensible, 
knows the unknowable, and can 
unscrew the inscrutable.” 

FARMER GRAY EXPLAINS 

An Early Butterfly. In the 
Big woods a butterfly fluttered 
about the bushes, its velvety 
brown-and-white wings blending so 
well with the background that Don 
had great difficulty in keeping it in 
view. 

“It's wings were roughly onc- 
and-a-half inches across, and were 
spotted with yellow or white,” Don 
told Farmer Gray. 

“A Speckled Wood,” commented 
the farmer. '“These pretty little 
butterflies pass the winter either as 
small caterpillars or as chrysalides. 
They are one of the first species to 
hatch out and are often seen at this 
time of the year.” 


Crossword Puzzle 

READING ACROSS. 1 Founda¬ 
tion. 5 Not on. 8 Ultimo. 9 
'Upper atmosphere. 11 He tends a 
furnace. 13 North-east. 14 
Stadiums. • 16 Worry. 17 Writing 
table. 19 Small river. 21 Royal 
Engineers. 23 Long-handled 
spoons. 25 Cleans chimneys. 27 
Old measure of length. 28 Used 
in golf. 29 Sorrowfully. 

READING DOWN! 1 Public 
vehicle. 2 Communion table, 3 
Stocks. 4 Observed. 5 Exclama¬ 
tion of surprise. 6 Marsh. 7 
Oddity. 10 Bartered. 12 For boil¬ 
ing water in. 15 Closed. 16 Fore¬ 
most. 18 Odour. 20 Knocks. 22 
Female sheep. 24 Cunning. 26 
Early English. Answer next week 

Appropriate 

“ J wonder if there is a statue to 
the man who invented rubber 
tyres,” said Mother to her perspir¬ 
ing son, who was striving to mend a 
puncture in his motor-bike tyre. 

“Well, there ought to be at least 
a bust,” said he. 


Outings and innings 

■\y H EN the month of May comes 
round; 

Fun outdoors has its beginnings. 
Rambles, sports, and games 
abound. 

Some have outings, others innings. 
Which do you prefer, my friend? 
Getting out, to roam about— 

Or going in, with knees abend 
To hit a six, and be Not Out? 


Q CHAIN QUIZ 

Solutions to the following clues 
are linked, the last two letters of 
the first answer being the first two 
letters of the second, and so on. 

1. City and seaport in the west 
of England; stands on the River 
Avon; emerged as an important 
trading centre in the 11th century. 

2. Small fruit tree grown in 
Mediterranean countries; the 
slightly-bitter fruit yields edible 
oil and is also valued as an 
“appetiser.” 

3. South American republic 
through which the River Orinoco 
flows; possesses some of the richest 
oilfields. 

4. Writer who published his 
famous essays under the pen-name 
of Elia; devoted his life to the care 
of his elder sister. 

Answer next week 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 

Riddle in rhyme. Tortoiseshell 
Chain Quiz. Monaco, coral, alibi, Bismarck 



How old is lie ? 

Jn four years.' time young Sam will 
be 

A certain age. Now let me see— 
He’ll be three times as old, I know, 
As he was just four years ago. 
How old is Sam? 

jifSjD Si tuns 


-BEDTIME CORNER- 


Proud Mr 

This was the first year he 
could rightly be called 
Mister Nightingale, for he'had 
only been hatched last June. 
But since he had returned to 
England from Africa this April, 
with other cock nightingales, he 
could count himself quite 
grown up. 

They settled in their home 
wood, each choosing his own 
singing post in 
a tree or bush. 

And while they ■ 
waited for the 
hen birds to 
join them they 
held singing 
competi¬ 
tions each 
night. But when 
our Mr. Night¬ 
ingale won most 
of them, he 
became too 
proud of his 
fine voice. 

However, 
when the hen birds arrived 
a few days- later, Tittle Miss 
Lucy agreed to be his wife. 
Soon an oak-leaf nest was 
built under a bramble bush, 
and as she laid and sat on her 
five olive brown eggs he sang 
more beautifully than ever. 

It annoyed him, though, that 
other birds were all singing so 



Nightingale 

loudly in the daytime that no 
one seemed to notice that the 
nightingales sang in daytime, 
too. And so he began to try to 
•sing loud enough during the 
daylight to drown the bird 
chorus. 

But soon, one morning, Lucy 
cried: “The eggs have hatched. 
Stop singing, and find some in¬ 
sects for the childrerl.” But he 
would not. 

And then, 
next day, when 
he opened his 
beak to sing his 
daytime song, 
he could only 
croak! Hur¬ 
riedly he went 
off insect hunt¬ 
ing, hoping he 
only had a 
cold. Alas! 
Next night and 
morning w a s 
the same. “It 
must be a 
punishment for being too 
proud,” he thought. 

But when he discovered that 
none of the other father night-' 
ingales could sing either, now 
they had to help feed their 
children, he cheered up and 
became the best insect hunter 
of them all. 

Jane Thornicroft 


The Story of 
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